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... just a few things: 


WITHIN A MONTH OR So we shall 
publish a survey of Japanese-Americans 
(the Nisei) in the United States. This 
small, devoted minority, which suffered 
bitterly during World War II, is an al- 
most forgotten group of citizens which 
still suffers notable civil and cultural 
disabilities. Meantime, Mr. George Mi- 
namiki, of Alma College, California, 
who is himself a Nisei, gives us a report 
on Nisei and Japanese students in 
American Catholic colleges. 


ONE OF THE MOST valuable means of 
social formation is the inculcation of 
sound principles through modern papal 
encyclicals. This kind of teaching can 
contribute greatly to dissemination of 
ideas that will help Protestants to un- 
derstand Catholic social goals: a need 
emphasized by Father Land last month. 
Thomas J. Bain, who completed studies 
in sociology at Saint Louis University 
under the senior author, Br. Schnepp, 
and is now at West Baden College, re- 
views progress in encyclical teaching in 
high schools and colleges. 


THE PROCESS OF URBANIZATION is 
later and slower in Ireland than in the 
United States. As a result it is possible 
for us to watch social processes there 
which are already well advanced here. 
Father A. H. Humphreys’ study of 
Irish urbanization, then, not only il- 
luminates what is happening in Dublin 
today; it also suggests some of the 
things that have happened, almost un- 
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consciously, to us. Father Humphreys 
teaches sociology at Loyola University, 
Los Angeles. 


CoNFLICT BETWEEN secular and re- 
ligious points of view is a source of 
disturbance in many segments of Ameri- 
can life. Father R. B. Morrison, direc- 
tor of the department of religion at 
Saint Louis University, discusses this 
problem in the field of social work. The 
question is also discussed in “Letters” 
this month. 

. 


To OUR INTERMITTENT series of arti- 
cles on government agencies, Edward P. 
Echlin contributes a discussion of the 
history and operation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. ‘This series will be 
continued as occasion offers. Mr. Ech- 
lin is at West Baden College, Indiana. 


Dr. Cart F. Taruscn, professor of 
public administration at Saint Louis 
University, evaluates American foreign 
aid during the war and post-war years. 
Dr. Taeusch has promised us some of 
his impressions of Turkey, gathered dur- 
ing a year’s residence there as professor 
of public administration in the Univer- 
sity of Ankara. 

s 


THE MEMBERS OF SOCIAL ORDER’S 
recently-organized Editorial Advisory 
Board greatly increase the range of in- 
terest represented by the members of 


the Institute of Social Order. While the 
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competence of I.$.0. members lies pre- 
dominantly within the academic fields 
of economics and sociology, Board 
members bring to the direction of the 
magazine competences in the areas of 
political science, government, history 
and law. 

In addition to his studies in the 
philosophy of law, Father Thomas C. 
Donohue, S.J., contributes to sOciaL- 
ORDER planning the wealth of intellec- 
tual interests that his position as vice- 
president in charge of academic ad- 
ministration at Saint Louis University 
requires and stimulates. 


As dean of Saint Louis University’s 
school of law, Mr. J. Norman Mc- 
Donough considers primarily the legal 
aspects of social problems. But he has 
also had experience in journalism, the 
stage, dramatic writing and military ad- 
ministration. He is the author of num- 
erous articles in legal and other publi- 
cations. 

Dr. Thomas P. Neill, professor of 
history at Saint Louis University, has 
demonstrated his profound understand- 
ing of the centuries that have built up 
our present world crisis in numerous 
studies, the most recent, The Rise and 
Decline of Liberalism, published last 
November by Bruce, Milwaukee. 

Former Chancellor Kurt von Schusch- 
nigg’s years of service in the govern- 
ment of Austria have given him not 
only an intimate knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of public administration but 
a profound knowledge of social, eco- 
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nomic and political conditions in most 
Central European countries. He is now 
a professor of government at Saint 
Louis University. 

Besides long experience teaching pub- 
lic and business administration and 
business ethics, Professor Carl F. 
Taeusch has served in an editorial ca- 
pacity with the International Journal of 
Ethics and the Harvard Business Re- 
view, has worked with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with HICOG, 
during the German Occupation after 
World War II, and has recently re- 
turned from a year’s experience as vis- 
iting professor of public administration 
in the University of Ankara, Turkey. 
He is also professor of public adminis- 
tration at Saint Louis University. 


To the staff of the Institute of Social 
Order has recently been added Father 
Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., who prepared 
the English version of the classic com- 
mentary on Quadragesimo Anno, Father 
Oswald von Nell-Breuning’s Reorgan- 
ization of Social Economy, Bruce, 1936. 
Father Dempsey, who is a professor of 
economics at Saint Louis University, 
spent two years recently in Nirmala 
College, University of New Delhi, 
India. 

SOCIAL ORDER is happy to have the 
guidance of these learned and distin- 
guished scholars and is grateful to them 
for the time and interest they devote 
to its program. 


F.J.C., S.J. 
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Facts and figures on our “unknown segment” 


Vssei poe Japanese Stuckicts 


GEORGE MINAMIKI, S.]. 


ECAUSE of the intricate school 
organization in an even more 
complex social structure, it is 


difficult to evaluate the influence of the 
American Catholic campuses on various 


minority groups. 


such 


Reliable statistics on 


scattered groups of relatively 


small numbers must first be gathered 
concerning the “unknown segment” of 
the general student population. 


Here we shall consider one such 


group, Japanese - descent students in 
American Catholic institutions of high- 


er learning. 


Last year (1952-53) a 


survey was made of areas where such 
students would most likely be in at- 


tendance.* 


According to our findings, 


in that scholastic year there were 216 


1 For this we relied, first of all, on the table 


of distribution of the Japanese population 
according to states made available to us 
in typewritten form by the Chief of Pop- 
ulation and Housing Division of the Bureau 
of Census. The table was based on pre- 
liminary compilations made on the 1950 
census. Secondly, at the suggestion of Fr. 
John McDonald, S.M., Superintendent of 
Catholic Schools in Hawaii, contact was 
made with the six Catholic high schools on 
the Islands for data concerning their Nisei 
alumni who had entered Catholic colleges 
on the Mainland. Thirdly, information 
concerning students from Japan now in 
studies here was forwarded to us from the 
various Catholic universities in Japan. 
Lastly, we were also assisted by various 
tables drawn up in the appendix, pp. 135- 
148, of Robert W. O’Brien’s The College 
Nisei, published by Pacific Books, Palo 
Alto, California, 1949. These tables were 
based on previous directories made on 
Nisei students in colleges and universities. 
In our survey 109 Catholic institutions 
were contacted. 
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students of Japanese ancestry in 45 


Catholic 
and the District of Columbia.’ 


states 


This 


institutions in sixteen 


total represents a considerable increase 
over the pre-war situation of 1941, 
when only 54 students were enrolled at 
twelve Catholic colleges in seven states. 


DEVELOPMENT 
With the bombing of Pearl Harbor 


the Japanese of the West Coast were 
removed—in an unprecedented mass 
evacuation which included not only 
Japanese nationals but Nisei* citizens 
as well, making tragic inroads upon the 
civil rights and liberty of the latter. 
Seventy thousand Nisei together with 
40,000 alien Japanese were taken away 
to ten large centers by the War Reloca- 
tion Authority in Utah, Arizona, Idaho, 


Colorado, 


Wyoming, Arkansas and 


California (Owens Valley) .* 


2 


- 


The data concerning the students at Dun- 
barton College of the Holy Cross, Mount 
St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Quincy College 
reached us too late for inclusion into our 
statistics. Also, we were unable to obtain 
complete information concerning students 
at Dayton University. 


The Japanese term, “Nisei,”” means second 
generation and refers to Americans of Jap- 
anese descent. Primarily it designates the 
collective group of Japanese-Americans; 
but in ordinary usage, even in Japanese, it 
is used with reference to the individual. 
For a general and brief account of the 
evacuation, cf., WRA, A Story of Human 
Conservation, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. Also, for details concerning 
student relocation, cf., The College Nisei, 
loc. cit. 
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3ut before the following June com- 
mencement (1942) a National Student 
Relocation Council was formed to en- 
courage the young Nisei to move out of 
“containment” and resume their studies. 
By 1943 about eighty students, mostly 
non-Catholics and until then wards of 
the government behind barbed wires, 
registered at 23 Catholic colleges lo- 
cated in thirteen states (mostly mid- 
western). Because many of these 
schools were small the Nisei enrollees 
were readily integrated into the student 
body. 

As an unusually large percentage 
wished to enter the field of health, fif- 
teen Catholic hospitals and schools of 
nursing soon were made available for 
Nisei women students; in the early phase 
of student relocation Saint Louis Uni- 
versity was the only Catholic school of 
medicine open to men students. (The 
only non-Catholic medical school on 
the approved list at the time was 
George Washington University.) 

The number of Nisei students matric- 
ulating into Catholic institutions con- 
tinued to increase; at its peak period 
some 212 students had registered at 39 
Catholic colleges.° Thus by a strange 
turn of events the mass evacuation of 
Japanese from the West Coast brought 
many non-Catholic Nisei to Catholic 
institutions. Through their arrival on 


5 When the Student Relocation Committee 
was first formed on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California in March, 1942, it in- 
cluded three Catholic representatives: Rev. 
James T. O’Dowd, superintendent of Cath- 
olic schools in San Francisco; Rev. William 
J. Dunne, S.J., president of the University 
of San Francisco, and Rev. Francis J. 
Caffrey, M.M., of Los Angeles. A few 
months later a National Student Reloca- 
tion Council was formed with offices in 
Philadelphia. Only one Catholic represent- 
ative, Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., exec- 
utive director of the Jesuit Educational 
Association, served on its executive com- 
mittee. Much of the credit for the field 
work within the Relocation Centers must 
go to seven Maryknoll Fathers who served 
as chaplains in nine of the centers; the 
tenth was tended by Rev. William Stoeke, 
S.V.D. 
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these campuses the Catholic students 
in the midwestern and eastern states. 
many of whom had never seen an ori- 
ental, were introduced to the Nisei, 
their fellow Americans of Japanese 
descent. They learned at first hand 
what the indiscriminate mass evacuation 
of the Japanese had meant to the lives 
of these citizen evacuees: loss of prop- 
erty and means of livelihood, a drastic 
interruption of their studies, severance 
from their friends and childhood en- 
vironment, but above all—most painful 
to the Nisei’s feeling — the stigma 
branded on them as suspect citizens, 
They showed no tendency to organize 
or to segregate into groups of their own 
—and this, at least on Catholic cam- 
puses, has been a dominant trait among 
the Nisei.* 
NEW TRENDS 


On January 2, 1945, the revocation 
by the War Department of the mass 
exclusion orders, which had cleared the 
West Coast area of all people of Jap- 
anese extraction, became effective. With 
the return of the Japanese people to pri- 
vate life—most of them resettled event- 
ually in California—the Nisei students 
again matriculated in the larger state- 
supported institutions as in pre-war 
days, and the number in the Catholic 
schools began to decline. However, at 
the same time, with the close of the 
Pacific War two other groups started to 
register at Catholic colleges. The first 
were the Nisei students from the Ha- 
waiian Islands, the second, students 
from Japan. 

The statistics for the past year clearly 
manifest this trend at present. Below 
is the breakdown of the figures show- 
ing also the comparative number of men 
and women students among the 216 
students of Japanese descent in 45 


® An organization among the Nisei students 
and alumni of Loyola University of Los 
Angeles was begun to encourage other 
Nisei to attend Catholic colleges. 
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Catholic colleges and universities: 
Total Men Women 


Mainland Nisei 74 59 15 
Hawaiian Nisei 80 55 25 
Japanese Students 6 2 33 


It is evident at first glance that the lat- 
ter two groups are relatively large, 
especially when one considers that they 
did not begin to matriculate in Cath- 
olic institutions in any considerable 
number until after the war. It is 
equally evident that the number of 
Mainland Nisei has not shown any ad- 
vance over post-evacuation days. Also 
to be noted is the preponderance of men 
students over women students among 
both groups of Japanese Americans, 
whereas this is not the case with the 
Japanese students. No doubt the large 
number of women among the latter re- 
flect the social changes which have 
taken place in post-war Japan. 


DISTRIBUTION AND INTERESTS 

Our next table lists the various Cath- 
olic colleges and universities with their 
respective number of enrollees of Jap- 
anese descent: 


Saint Louis University 34 
Seattle University a 
The Creighton University 16 
University of San Francisco 14% 
Marquette University 13 
Gonzaga University 11 
University of Notre Dame 10 


Loyola University (Chicago) 

The Catholic University of America 

Georgetown University 

Santa Clara University 

Mount St. Scholastica College 

Loyola University (Los Angeles) 

St. Mary College (Xavier, Kans.) 

Holy Names College (Spokane, Wash.) 

Fordham University 

San Francisco College for Women 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart 

Nazareth College (Nazareth, Ky.) 

5 other colleges with two students 

21 other colleges with one student 
1Includes students in night school. 


In general, the Mainland Nisei are 
found in the West Coast colleges, but 
it is a notable fact that in the Los An- 
geles area where there are over 36,000 


~ 
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residents, only six Nisei students have 
enrolled in the local Catholic institu- 
tions. The schools in the Midwest 
claim the majority of the Japanese 
Americans from Hawaii, and the Jap- 
anese students are found scattered in 
various parts of the country, some even 
in the South but mainly in the East. 
Of the 216 students 149 attend four- 
teen Jesuit institutions. 


The following chart indicates the 
fields of study in which the three groups 
are distributed: 


=| S Y » 

oS = oS e 

eg 3 $3 

$2 62 a5 

ae po 
Arts 11 6 24 
Sciences 5 10 ] 
Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental 6 8 0 
Engineering 12 2 0 
Commerce and Finance 8 5 6 
Education 6 4 2 
Social Service 4 0 5 
Law l 4 l 
Nursing and Pharmacy 7 14 2 
Dentistry 2 17 0 
Medicine 6 7 0 
Graduate Studies 3 3 21 


Among the Mainland Nisei the scholas- 
tic concentration is rather evenly di- 
vided, with a noticeable representation 
in the arts and engineering. A large 
number of the Hawaiian group, aside 
from those in the sciences, are found in 
the field of health; this in part explains 
why the majority of them are in the 
schools of the midwestern area since 
four of the five Catholic medical schools 
are located there. The students from 
Japan show their strength in the arts 
and graduate studies. In general, the 
latter pursue the more humanistic 
courses, whereas the Nisei, both Main- 
land and Hawaiian, place the emphasis 
on the more practical subjects. 

The Japanese students represent an 
older age level than the Nisei, as many 
of them began their studies here after 
completing their previous college train- 
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ing in Japan. Two-thirds of the 62 
Japanese students come from the Cath- 
olic universities in Japan: fifteen from 
the Women’s College of the Sacred 
Heart in Tokyo under the supervision 
of the Religious of the Sacred Heart, 
another from their college at Obayashi, 
fourteen from Nanzan University in 
Nagoya conducted by the Divine Word 
Fathers and seven from Sophia Univer- 
sity in Tokyo run by the Jesuit Fath- 
ers. In the face of the economic plight 
of the Japanese people after the recent 
war, these students would not have 
been able to come to these campuses 
without scholarships offered by the 
Catholic colleges and, in many instances, 
the defraying of expenses for room and 
board. 


This table shows the religious status 
of the students: 


Non- 

Total Catholic Catholic 
Mainland Nisei 74 23 51 
Hawaiian Nisei 80 49 31 
Japanese Students 62 50 12 


Among the Mainland Nisei the large 
number of non-Catholics is to be espe- 
cially noted. These Japanese Ameri- 
cans of the Mainland come for the most 
part from the West Coast area, but 
surprisingly the majority of them are 
not affliated with the three Catholic 
national churches in Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. There are more 
than twice as many non-Catholics as 
Catholics among these Mainland Nisei 
students; and ten out of the 51 non- 
Catholics belong to the Buddhist faith. 
In one instance, at Gonzaga University, 
out of eleven Nisei students eight are 
Protestant, five being Methodists, and 
only the remaining three are Catholic. 
The presence of such a large aggrega- 
tion of non-Catholics among the Main- 
land Nisei reveals, it would seem, the 
general goodwill which the Japanese 
people in the states have for Catholic 
colleges and for Catholic education. 
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Two of the three national churches 
mentioned above have Catholic gram- 
mar schools for Nisei children, the ma- 
jority of whom are non-Catholic. As 
the Seattle school did not reopen after 
the return of the Japanese to Washing- 
ton, the Catholic Nisei children were 
sent to the local parochial schools; on 
the college level, of the 27 students at 
Seattle University, ten belong to the 
national church in the city. San Fran- 
cisco’s Morning Star School, or Gyosei 
Gakuen as it is known among the 
Japanese, readmitted the Nisei after 
their return to the West Coast—during 
the war period it continued without 
them. Even now its student body is 
composed largely of pupils of other 
races. Only last semester the Daughters 
of Mary and Joseph who conduct the 
school had their first post-war Nisei 
graduates. Out of the 62 Nisei who 
attended the school last year there were 
only ten Catholics. St. Francis Xavier 
School in Los Angeles, run by the Mary- 
knoll Sisters, was reestablished after the 
return of the Japanese to California and 
is a school exclusively for the Nisei chil- 
dren. Out of an enrollment of 274 stu- 
dents last year 61 Catholics were report- 
ed. For Catholic schools these figures 
may seem strange, but not when one 
considers that out of 141,768 persons 
of Japanese extraction living in the 
United States according to the 1950 
census, the three Catholic centers re- 
ported last year the presence of less than 
1500 Catholics. 


Of the Japanese Americans from 
Hawaii more than half are Catholics. 
Many of them come from the six Cath- 
olic high schools in the Islands. Al- 
though the Japanese constitute the 
largest racial group in the territory, 
there are no Catholic schools exclusively 
for them. Nor are there special national 
churches for them; they attend the 
services at the local parish churches in 
common with all the other racial groups. 
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This of course has helped considerably 
in assimilating the young Nisei with the 
other races found in the Islands; it has 
engendered in them a healthy attitude 
of cooperation with the other members 
of the Church. The 1950 census showed 
184,611 persons of Japanese descent liv- 
ing in the Territory of Hawaii and of 
this number there are approximately 
1500 Catholics. There is no Catholic 
school of higher education available in 
the islands and, needless to say, it has 
meant a considerable amount of sacri- 
fice for the 80 Nisei students who had 
to cross half the Pacific to obtain a 
Catholic education. 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 

As for the students from Japan, an 
even greater percentage are Catholic. 
Most of them, as we have stated above, 
come from the Catholic universities in 
Japan. From our personal contact with 
many of them, we know that they are 
here for a definitely apostolic purpose. 
During the last summer, in connection 
with the Seminar for Students from Far 
Eastern Countries sponsored by the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade at 
St. Elizabeth’s College in New Jersey, 
21 Japanese students discussed plans as 
to how they could carry on the work of 
the lay apostolate during their stay here 
and how they could prepare themselves 
for their religious responsibilities after 
their return to Japan. As a result of 
their efforts at the Seminar an organiza- 
tion called the “Japanese Catholic Stu- 
dents in America” was formed. Another 
item which might be mentioned here is 
that many of these students intend to 
enter the teaching profession, and they 
realize the necessity for a solid training 
in Catholic principles since they will be 
singled out as representatives of the 
Church by their future (for the most 
part) pagan students. In the case of 
Nanzan University all their students 
were sent to the United States by the 
Divine Word Fathers for the express 
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purpose of creating a Catholic taculty 
for the school. 


Finally, we would like to mention 
briefly the influence of the Catholic col- 
leges in fostering vocations and their 
role in training Nisei and Japanese 
priests and religious. For the forty years 
that the Church has been working 
among the Japanese in the States, the 
number of Nisei vocations may not be 
large, but they can be found among the 
Maryknoll Fathers, the Benedictines, the 
Marianists and the Jesuits and among 
the Holy Cross Sisters, the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart, the Mercy Sisters, the 
Maryknoll Sisters, the Dominican Sisters 
and the Carmelites. 


As to the students from Japan, there 
are three Japanese secular priests now 
attending our universities, two of them 
in the field of social service and the 


being trained for the priesthood in a 
seminary here. The religious orders also, 
like the Franciscans and the Jesuits, 
have native members in their houses of 
studies here. Among the Japanese sisters, 
two Immaculate Heart of Mary Sisters 
from Nagasaki returned recently to 
Japan after completing their degree 
work in education. There are also others 
being trained in the motherhouses of 
various congregations, as the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart, the Maryknoll 
Sisters, the Dominican Sisters of the 
Holy Rosary. There are as many as six 
with the last congregation, and they will 
eventually return to Kyoto to found a 
religious house for the sole purpose of 
translating foreign Catholic books into 
Japanese. And we might also mention 
that among these Japanese vocations, 
one seminarian and one sister entered 
the novitiate after completing their col- 
lege training here. Thus our Catholic 
colleges together with the seminaries 
and convents are doing their part in 
training Nisei and Japanese priests and 
religious for the work of the apostolate. 
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Let’s look at trends in teaching... 





Social Encyclicals Today 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. and THomas J. Barn, S.J. 


LTHOUGH integrated pro- 
grams of social encyclical 
teaching still predominate in 


Catholic education, formal courses de- 
voted solely to this matter are more 
common now than in recent years. 


This growth is one cf the more no- 
ticeable findings of a 1952-53 survey 
conducted at St. Louis University under 
the auspices of the Industry Council 
Plan Committee of the American Cath- 
olic Sociological Society. In an attempt 
to discover how extensively the social 
encyclicals are being taught, a ques- 
tionnaire survey was conducted in 225 
colleges, 100 seminaries (a 33 per cent 
sample) and 230 high schools (a ten 
per cent sample). 


Responses to the questionnaire, a re- 
turn of over sixty per cent, are sum- 
marily presented in the table below. 


SOCIAL ENCYCLICALS IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Of responding high schools 83 per 
cent state they provide instruction in 
one (usually two) of these papal docu- 
ments: On the Reconstruction of the 
Social Order (Quadragesimo Anno), 
On the Condition of Labor (Rerum No- 
varum), On Atheistic Communism 
(Divini Redemptoris)—in that order. 
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Schools in the west make greatest use 
of these encyclicals. 

Each year, it was found, one stu- 
dent in four spends from eight to 
twelve class hours studying at least one 
of these documents. Integrated into 
religion, sociology, economics, social 
problems, history or even typing and 
shorthand classes, social encyclicals af- 
ford the students salutary acquaintance 
with the social and economic abuses 
condemned by recent pontiffs and their 
proposals for sound social reconstruc- 
tion and moral reform. 

Over three-fourths of high school 
educators prefer junior and senior stu- 
dents (81 per cent) for encyclical 
study, while one-half require their stu- 
dents to have personal copies of the 
encyclicals. Both complete and simpli- 
fied versions’ of the texts are in use to- 
day, with favor shown toward the com- 
plete editions. 

Inquiry was also made of Industry 
Council Plan teaching, the papal pro- 
gram for social reorganization along 
vocational lines. Here less favorable re- 
sults were found, with forty per cent 
stating they make no use of the term 
“ICP” or have insufficient knowledge 
1 For information on the use of simplified 

versions, see, Raymond Bernard, S.J., “The 


Popes’ Letters Reach the Classrooms,” 
America, 75 (April 20, 1946) 49-50. 
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High Schools 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS TEACHING SoctAL ENcyc ticats, 1952-1953. 


Colleges & 


a Seminaries 
Universities 


Integrated Integrated Formal Integrated Formal 
Teach social 83 93 62 50 4] 
encyclicals | 
Required 73 60 io 99 
course 
Hours spent | 8.19 6.7 Full 76 Full 
(in hours) course course 
Teach ICP | 60 40 wis 16 


for classroom presentation. This fea- 
ture alone seems to be a weak point in 
an otherwise wholly commendable re- 
port on high school encyclical teaching. 
Perhaps the quite recent emphasis placed 
on this phase of study accounts for the 
evident lag. Educator interest, sum- 
mer institutes, conferences, associations, 
textbook treatment—all indicate a fa- 
vorable promotion and advance of this 
teaching within coming years. 


SOCIAL ENCYCLICALS IN COLLEGES 

College survey findings may be sub- 
divided into the following categories: 
formal encyclical presentation, inte- 
grated presentation, and ICP presenta- 
tion. 

College formal course presentation 
has practically doubled in the past five 
years. Today 62 per cent of all col- 
leges are offering Rerum Novarum 
and/or Quadragesimo Anno to their 
students, seven out of ten, juniors and 
seniors. 

Unfortunately, there are several 
weaknesses in this phase of the presen- 
tations. Less than ten per cent of 
college courses are on the graduate lev- 
el. Also, the social science, religion 
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and philosophy departments almost ex- 
clusively offer these courses. While an 
average of one out of five students en- 
rolled in the above departments attends 
encyclical courses, little or no provi- 
sion is made for students majoring in 
other fields to receive this phase of a 
well-balanced educational program. Per- 
haps a cooperative effort of department 
heads and faculty members could pro- 
vide encyclical opportunities for non- 
social science students, as is found to 
be the practice in several colleges. 

On a much wider scale the social 
encyclicals are available to college stu- 
dents as part of other courses—chiefly 
again in the social science fields. Nearly 
83 per cent of the responding colleges 
list a total of 283 integrated presenta- 
tions for a mean number of 6.7 hours 
per course. A fifteen per cent increase 
of 1952-53 presentations over those of 
the previous year is taken as another in- 
dication of increased educator interest 
in these documents. 

As with the high schools, the colleges 
also place less emphasis on ICP teach- 
ing. Forty per cent report integrated 
presentation for an average of only 4.3 
hours. There has been, however, a 
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THEORIST OUT OF THE 
EMPYREAN 


he stereotype of the social theorist 
high in the empyrean of pure ideas uncon 
taminated by mundane facts is fast be- 
coming no less outmoded than the stereo- 
type of the social researrcher equipped 
with questionnaire and pencil and hot on 
the chase of the isolated and meaningless 
statistic. For in building the mansion of 
sociology during the last decades, theorist 
and empiricist have learned to work to- 
gether. 


Ropert K. Merton, American Sociologt- 


cal Review, 13 (1948) 505 








thirteen per cent increase in such pres- 
entations over the past year, principally 
in the Midwest and South. 


SOCIAL ENCYCLICALS IN SEMINARIES 


Seminary replies to the questionnaire 
reveal that 41 per cent now teach for- 
mal courses on the two major social 
encyclicals. Despite pressing schedule 
requirements, such instruction has in- 
creased by ninety per cent in five years. 
Most of the gain is in the Midwest. 

Seminaries show a greater percentage 
of graduate encyclical offerings than 
colleges and place a greater number of 
all such courses on the required list, 
which probably accounts for the fact 
that one out of every two seminarians 
attends these courses each year. Thus, 
where the courses are taught, all sem- 
inarians are able to attend them some- 
time during their years of study. 

Fifty per cent of the seminaries offer 
general courses which study encyclicals 
for seven or eight hours. Similar to 
college presentation, integrated study is 
given in the social science and _philos- 
ophy courses, as well as theology. 

At present, ICP teaching is not wide- 
spread among seminaries, as only nine 
schools reported integrating teaching of 
this matter. Eight of these offerings 
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were limited to Midwest seminaries. 
More time and discussion are probably 
needed to advance this aspect of ency- 
clical study. ; 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


While the over-all report shows a 
commendable increase of encyclical 
presentation since 1947-48, the follow- 
ing suggestions may facilitate further 
advances in education. 

Those schools not doing so might be 
encouraged and, where possible, assisted 
in establishing encyclical courses. 

While social science students have 
comparatively easy access to encyclical 
courses, students in other fields are not 
so favored. Some interdepartmental co- 
ordination might well be attempted to 
advance encyclical presentation to the 
latter group. 

Outside of formal course attendance, 
the majority of students study the en- 
cyclicals for a short time only—col- 
leges and seminaries, seven or eight 
hours; high schools, eight to twelve 
hours. Adjustments could be made to 
provide more time and greater stress on 
the encyclicals in existing courses. 

Finally, if social encyclical and In- 
dustry Council Plan teaching are to 
make steady advances in these schools, 
it appears that the burden rests on the 
coordinated efforts of scholars, edu- 
cators, and promoters of the encyclicals. 
Educators cannot do the job unaided, 
for scholarly work is essential for prac- 
tical purposes. Working examples of 
adaptation of encyclical principles to 
American and world social and econom- 
ic institutions are sorely needed. A key 
to such proposals may be found in the 
newly-formed interdisciplinary commit- 
tee composed of sociologists, economists, 
business educators, political scientists 
and rural life experts—all essential for 
successful promotion of a better social 
and moral order through the encyclicals. 
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EVOLVING Spishimnen 


Migration to the Dublin metropolis 
transforms family and community structure. 


A. J. Humpnreys, S.J. 


LONG with religion, the family 
has always been the central 
value in Irish society, ‘‘the 

rock,” a Dubliner told me, “on which 
all life is built.” Typical is the small 
farmer’s family whence the chief char- 
acteristics of Irish culture are derived. 
For thirty years, however, while rural 
population decreased, urban areas, es- 
pecially Dublin, grew steadily. Through 
its impact on family organization this 
trend portends a significant change in 
Irish society’s internal structure. 

The present paper, based on intensive 
case studies’ of 29 Dublin families—one 
generation removed from the country— 
attempts to sketch the family transfor- 
mations that urbanization has produced 
and to weigh their significance. 

Irish population, declining from 1840 
to 1926, remains virtually stable at 
about 2, 955,000.” Decrease in emigra- 
tion since 1926, which om cut the 
population, now just siphons off the 
average national increase. Dublin ex- 
cepted, Irish cities shared this decline 
until 1890. Since then, while rural 
areas lost a further one-third, cities 
grew by 35 per cent. Moreover, three- 


The study constitutes a doctoral disserta 
tation, New Dubliners: A Study of the Ef 
fects of Urbanization upon the Irish Fam- 
ily, submitted to the department of social 
relations at Harvard University in June, 
1953. 

’ Ireland, Census of Population, 1946, Vol. I, 
Dublin, 1950, p. 2; idem, 1951, Preliminary 
Report, Dublin, 1951, p. 7. All figures ex 
clude the six northeastern counties com 
prising Northern Ireland. 
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fourths of this increase came between 
1926 and 1951, virtually coinciding 
with the period of independence.* 

Self-government not only provided 
political, administrative and military 
jobs but promoted modest industrializa- 
tion— largely centralized in Dublin. 
From 1925 to 1950, non-agricultural 
employment rose by 27 per cent; gross 
industrial production (100 = 1938) 
jumped from 61.8 in 1926 to 159.2 in 
1950. In 1947 Dublin produced more 
than half the country’s total with forty 
per cent of industrial employees. 

The metropolitan area of Dublin and 
Dun Laoghaire grew by 28 per cent 
between 1926 and 1951, until it now 
has one-fifth of total population.’ 
Hence, while many still leave the land, 
a good part of them stay in Ireland, 
caught in Dublin’s big, strong net. 


/ 


CHALLENGE OF CITY 

A countryman going to Dublin and 
founding a family must come to terms 
with his new environment on two levels. 
He must adjust family organization and 
values so that they mesh with the gen- 
eral organization of life around him. 
The city tends also to modify those 
deeper, ultimate values which historical 
experience made acceptable in the coun- 
tryside for their own sake, not for their 





Ireland, Census of Population, 1946, Pre 
liminary Report, Dublin, 1946, p. 9 and 
idem, 1951, Preliminary Report, p. 10 
Kindly supplied by Dr. J. P. Beddy, Indu 
trial Development Authority, Dublin. 


5 Census of Population, 1946, Preliminary 
Report, p. 9 and idem, 1951, pp. 10 and 28 
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direct relevance to organization—his 
basic outlook on the world, for instance, 
and his root religious values. These two 
levels, although interrelated, can be 
treated separately. 

Since new, secularist values have 
greater voice in Dublin than in the 
country, the transplanted farmer—and 
even more his children—is led to make 
some accommodations in his outlook and 
religious values. In the long run, such 
changes may have the greatest signifi- 
cance for Irish life. 

But at present, changes on this level 
are secondary to modifications on the 
organizational level of life. In Ireland, 
the deeper cultural values remain largely 
national. Hence the migrant to the city 
remains within a homogeneous culture, 
unlike the emigrant to Boston or Glas- 
gow, who has to deal with a new, alien 
culture. Since the impact of urban life 
is greater on family organization, we 
shall consider only this topic. For this 
an analysis of rural family and com- 
munity structure will help.° 


+ RURAL FAMILY 
In most rural communities the small- 
farm family is the major unit of power, 
a home-based collective unit of produc- 
tion. Collectively, they own and con- 
trol most productive property and 
processes of the community. Not only 
mother and daughters but father and 
grown sons perform most of their eco- 
nomic activities on the homestead in a 
collective, coordinated fashion. Hence, 
practically all activities are domestic in 
character. For this reason, their divi- 
sion and coordination derive mainly 
upon the natural biological bases of the 

family group: age and sex. 
A qualification concerning familial 


a 


The analysis of rural family and commu- 
nity is based on C. Arensberg and S. T. 
Kimball, Family and Community in Ire- 
land, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1940, as well as on my own observations 
during three months study in Mayo, Gal- 
way, Limerick and Kerry. 
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authority must be made. Responsibility 
for the success of a vital economic 
enterprise gives the farmer strong 
authority over not only all his children 
but also his wife. Nevertheless, she is 
his first lieutenant and, especially in 
respect to her sons, often exerts a con- 
trol through affection that is more 
powerful—because more subtle—than 
the father’s. But aside from the sphere 
of authority, effective farm-family rule 
is equal division on the basis of sex. 
Actual labor in productive, trading 
and service activities is well balanced. 
Father and sons tend the fields, do 
heavier repairs, manage sale of stock at 
fairs. Women manage house and farm- 
yard and the sale of eggs and poultry. 


CHILD TRAINING 

More important, perhaps, is the equal 
share for father and mother in the re- 
sponsibility of training and socializing 
the children. Because his daily labor is at 
home, the farmer can be to his sons 
what his wife is to her daughters: both 
an experienced teacher of specific liveli- 
hood skills and a general, humanistic 
model of adulthood. 

On the age basis, then, sons and 
daughters are equally subordinate to the 
parents. Because Irish rural life involves 
much collective, face-to-face activity 
and restricts the time children can spend 
individually~outside the parental orbit, 
parental control is strong, specific and 
detailed while it lasts—in rural Ireland, 
a very long time, indeed. 

While most characteristics thus far 
described are common to European peas- 
antry, we now encounter peculiarly Irish 
features. 

The Irish farmer’s average age at 
marriage is a good index of prolonged 
parental control. Normally, assuming 
farm ownership and management coin- 
cides with the inheriting son’s marriage. 
Hence, at one stroke he attains full 
social adulthood: both family and oc- 
cupational responsibility. To a con 
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siderable extent, too, the heir’s marriage 
is a crucial event in the destinies of 
other children who have not emigrated 
from the rural community. The heir’s 
wife’s dowry is used to dower his sisters, 
and the remaining sons, upon transfer 
of the property, must now definitely 
choose their own careers. Thus the heir’s 
marriage is a signal for family dispersal, 
end of parental control and full social 
adulthood for all the children. 


MARRIAGE DELAYED 


In 1946, Irish farmers’ average age at 
marriage was almost 37, while that of 
rural males, regardless of occupational 
status, was over 34." Until that age, 
the average future Irish farmer (and his 
brothers who remain on the farm) lives 
literally as a “boy.” He receives no 
wage and little allowance. Completely 
subordinate to his father, he has vir- 
tually no voice in the farm management 
and little scope for initiative. Living as 
in unpaid laborer, and often with no 
firm assurance that he (and not one of 
his brothers) will inherit,” he cannot 
seriously consider marriage during the 
earlier years of physical adulthood—un- 
less he emigrates or becomes a farm 
laborer. 


7 These figures emerged from a study of 
14,000 couples married one year or less in 
1946 which was made from Census data 
for 1946 by the Irish government’s Central 
Statistical Office. They were supplied by 
courtesy of the director, Dr. R. C. Geary. 
This study is referred to in J. A. O’Brien, 
ed., The Vanishing Irish, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1953, p. 28. 


* The oldest son has no legal claim to in- 
herit the holding. “In choosing the son to 
remain on the farm the father has full 
power of decision. His interest lies in 
choosing among his sons the one he thinks 
will carry on most successfully. There is 
no rule or norm in the matter.... In many 
cases it may be an early difference among 
them in the inclination they show in ado- 
lescence. But the special position a 
brother occupies in this regard is a matter 
of agreement among them all and easy 
enough of adjustment.” C. Arensberg and 
S. T. Kimball, op. cit., pp. 64-65. See also 
pp. 63, 109, 144-46, 155. 
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These circumstances act as a centri- 
fugal force, sending both sons and 
daughters (the latter in even greater 
numbers,” since the marriage market is 
severely depressed) into the cities seek- 
ing independence and livelihood. This 
vast movement, normal in all Western 
countries in the industrial era, is ab- 
normally high in Ireland. 

The rate of male emigration would be 
higher save for a counteracting, centri- 
petal mechanism evolved in the rural 
family, namely, the strong, preferential 
love of the rural mother for her sons. 
She “‘slaves for the boys” and makes 
her daughters do so. This strong affec- 
tion, constantly and concretely shown, 
softens the sting of long subordination 
to the father, inhibits thought of mar- 
riage that, for the family’s interest, 
would be premature and compensates 
for postponed familial and economic 
adulthood. In its entirety, the system 
perpetuates itself: the heir, attaining 
social maturity only in his mid-30’s, 
clings to man’s estate to old age. In 
rural Ireland the mantle of power and 
prestige rests on the shoulders of the 
aged. 

RURAL SOLIDARITY 

The relatively self-sufficient rural 
family, because it is the basic unit of 
power, exerts great influence over com- 
munity relationships. Hence the com- 
munity is essentially constituted by 
many nuclear families of high solidarity. 
The bases of coordination are the fami- 
listic factors of kinship and long local 
residence. They govern daily and sea- 
sonal cooperation, both economic and 
non-economic, notably cooperative work 
or “cooring,” at harvest and other 
times. This reciprocal obligation makes 
further formal and impersonal work 
organizations virtually unnecessary. 

Community activities and authority 


® M. D. McCarthy, “Some Family Facts in 
Ireland Today,” Christus Rex, 5 (January 
1951) 50. 
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generally follow the same age and sex 
traits as the family. Hence, there are 
cliques of old men, married women, 
young (unmarried) women and girls, 
each with appropriate status and activi- 
ties. Informal authority, vested in the 
old men’s clique, determines relations 
with the outer world and regulates in- 
ternal affairs through public opinion and 
local sanctions. 

Other organizations, such as_busi- 
nesses and government agencies, are 
relatively few and small. Their power 
and scope are severely limited and must 
be accommodated to familistic princi- 
ples, which are the basic fabric of com- 
munity life. Consequently, class strata 
are largely limited to small-farm owners 
and farm laborers. Structure, moreover, 
is relatively closed and rigid, with little 
upward social mobility. More signifi- 
cantly, while class differences may seem 
important, they are over-ridden by 
familistic principles and _ obligations: 

In the country a farmer is much closer 

to his employees than employers are here 

in the city. People in the country are 
obliged to help each other, and these ob- 
ligations ride over class lines. 

In effect, therefore, the rural com- 
munity subordinates all organizations to 
the nuclear family, coordinating these 
families so as to secure and foster tra- 
ditional family structure, ideals and 
values. 

The Irish countryman’s values and 
sentiments stem from family and com- 
munity, as do those of most European 
peasantry. Notable are love of the land 
and zeal for family continuity on the 
holding; regard for established (mostly 
ascribed) status; loyalty to kin-folk and 
friends; resistance to innovation and 
conservatism rooted in esteem for tradi- 
tion. Traits more characteristic of the 
Irish are maternal possessiveness, espe- 
cially of sons; in the young men, a sense 
of inferiority (often covered by ag- 
gressiveness); feigned indifference to 
women; overt preference for male com- 
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panionship and for sports, drinking and 
contention. 

In many respects rural and Dublin 
families are similar. Both have a gen- 
eral division of family activities by age 
and sex, so that these factors set the 
distribution of roles and social obliga- 
tions. And in many respects these are 
the same as in farm families. This clear- 
ly indicates that urbanization has not 
destroyed the family’s root purpose and 
functions. Yet it is no longer a col- 
lective unit of production; other, re- 
lated functions diminish; it remains, 
however, a unit of consumption. 


THE URBAN COMMUNITY 

Dublin power is concentrated in non- 
familial organizations: large businesses, 
unions and public agencies of govern- 
ment. Organized for efficient produc- 
tion or service, these institutions wield 
forms of social power absent from or 
restricted in the rural community. First, 
productive property is not controlled by 
single family units, but by business and 
government. Secondly, despite the gov- 
ernment’s sincere effort to decentralize 
industrial plants, economic logic has led 
to integration of facilities and labor 
force in the Dublin area. Thirdly, in- 
ternal organization of business and bu- 
reaus is determined by objective stand- 
ards of ability, so that individuals, 
rather than families, are basic units of 
integration. Similarly, age and sex are 
subordinated to competence. The num- 
ber of women in factories and offices 
and the greater responsibility accorded 
young men are evidences of these dif- 
ferences. 

The same code of efficiency deter- 
mines the hierarchy of ranks and indi- 
viduals’ rate of advance through this 
hierarchy. 

Finally, occupational prestige spreac 
to the Dubliner’s family, which con 
tinues to influence Dublin life though 
with reduced force. Here class strata 
are more numerous: unskilled laborers, 
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workers, and owners, managers and 
higher professionals, with pronounced 
ub-strata within each level. Class 
structure is more open and movement 
is greater. In short, non-familial or- 
ganizations have the ascendancy and in 
pursuit of their ends promote the co- 
operation of specialized individuals, 
rather than the interaction of family 
groups. 
FAMILY POWER DECLINES 

Inevitably the nuclear family declines 
in power. No longer a collective unit 
of production, it tends to act less and 
less as a unit in other respects. Social 
and recreational activities of husband 
and employed sons and daughters are 
progressively leaving the “homestead.” 
Young people especially engage in activ- 
ities “‘all over town” and with other 
individuals from families unknown to 
their parents. 

This dispersal of activity upsets the 
traditional balance of direct family la- 
bor and responsibility on the basis of 
sex and tends to place the greater part 
of it upon the mother. Correspond- 
ingly, authority in family affairs shifts 
toward equality between spouses, who 
act more as “partners” and usually 
reach family decisions by agreement. 
\ctually, the wife has so wide a range 
of autonomous decision that the hus- 
band, technically the family head, 
appears to be (as one Dubliner called 
himself) “just the eldest son.” 

All this reduces parents’ capacity to 
be role-models for their children. In 
certain areas the mother’s role contin- 
ues, but it is impaired by her daugh- 
ters’ entry into occupational fields 
unknown to her. The father’s absence 
during the work-day weakens the rela- 
tionship whereby he is disciplinarian as 
well as technical and general model of 
manhood to his sons. Since the mother 
cannot fill this function, the young 
Dubliner must look outside the family 
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irtisans or skilled laborers, white-collar 





for life patterns: to his peer group and 
to his masters in school, shop or office. 

Children of both sexes take jobs be 
yond their parental supervision, attain 
occupational adulthood and control of 
their finances some fifteen years earlier 
than rural children. Boys marry three 
years earlier; girls, one year. Not only 
does the Dubliner’s control of children 
end sooner, but it is less rigid and spe- 
cific, more generalized and flexible dur- 
ing the years of control. Children dis- 
cuss their affairs with greater familiar- 
ity and have greater liberty in recreation 
and association. In every sphere, the 
Dublin family’s self-sufficiency is lower, 
but the most graphic index of decline 
in power is the share in the socialization 
of children that parents must yield to 
outside groups. 

WEAKENING KINSHIP WEBS 

The second effect of urbanization is 
the decline of kinship and neighborli- 
ness as the basis of family cooperation. 
Such economic activities are at a mini- 
mum in Dublin, except at critical times, 
such as grave illness or death, while the 
predominant forms of cooperation are 
non-economic, such as visiting. It is 
significant that the greatest economic 
kinship obligation in Dublin is to get 
a relative a job. Disappearance of 
family-based productive property, live- 
lihood gained in impersonal organiza- 
tions, the increasing demographic dens- 
ity of Dublin, the mobility of families 
within the city, association with non- 
related neighbors have all contributed 
to this change. 

Dubliners complain that “distance” 
prevents more frequent interaction even 
with close relatives. What they really 
mean is social distance. Even relatives 
of the same class lose contact and must 
strive to maintain rapport as informal 
cooperation with non-kin, fostered by 
habits of formal cooperation, pulls them 
away from relatives. When there are 
also class differences, all preceding fac- 
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tors of kinship social severance are ag- 
gravated. Class standards rule out 
certain types of cooperation; class obli- 
gations, resentment and jealousy further 
diminish it. Inter-familial solidarity 
breakdown feeds back into the struc- 
ture of the nuclear family, thereby 
forcing the family to rely the more for 
support on external, non-familial groups 
and agencies. 
TRAITS OF THE CITIZEN 

Such profound organizational changes 
inevitably affect values and sentiments 
concerned with the organization of life. 
Dubliners worry about job security, not 
land. Parents seek their sons’ better- 
ment by social and occupational rise 
and their daughters’ social rise by mar- 
riage, rather than homestead continuity 
and status stability. Savings go into 
education, rather than dowries, and 
children outstrive parents in ambition. 
Filial piety fosters achievement of high- 
er status, not acceptance of ascribed 
status. Consequently, achievement re- 
places age as a title to value and power. 
Extreme paternal reverence gives way 
to respectful familiarity. While the 
mother’s preferential love of her sons no 
longer has functional significance, it 
characterizes Dublin mothers and often 
delays a son’s marriage. Yet, 

if a fellow wants to get married today, the 

mother usually lets him know that she 
does not like the idea and would like to 

see him stay unmarried for a while yet. 

But that doesn’t hold up his marriage 

much these days. He will go ahead and 
do it despite what his mother feels. 

CONCLUSION 

Ireland is still a gerontocracy, by 
comparison with other Western na- 
tions,’ in every sphere of life: business, 
unions, government, the Church, be- 
cause it is so on the farm, the prime 
source of manpower. Flowever, urban- 


°The age structure of Ireland is striking 
proof of this. Ireland has the highest per- 
centage of people over 65 (10.6 per cent) 
and the lowest percentage of people be- 
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ization so transforms the family system 
in the city as to undermine power of the 
aged, letting younger blood flow into 
important arteries of national life. Signs 
of this are: 1. earlier and more frequent 
urban marriages, 2. earlier attainment 
of occupational adulthood, 3. assump- 
tion of key industrial positions by 
younger men. It is likely that in time 
this same trend will break through lines 
of rural stability so as to lower the age 
of inheritance and marriage of the son. 

On the other hand, urbanization has 
upset the internal balance of the urban 
nuclear family, lessened the scope of its 
traditional functions, weakened inter- 
familial solidarity and increased de- 
pendence on outside agencies. In short, 
urbanization in Dublin impairs the life 
of the primary group. 

More significant, it does so without 
at least as yet destroying the ultimate 
Christian values so long associated with 
primary group life in the Western 
world. Even in Ireland undermining 
the primary group life may ultimately 
lead to rejection of those values and to 
progressive secularization. But our 
analysis shows that deciine in power of 
the family, of kinship and of the neigh- 
borhood, so often attributed to loss of 
religious and philosophical ideals, is ini- 
tially and extensively the result of mod- 
ern rational economic and political or- 
ganizations. 

If this be so and if preservation of 
the primary group is essential to the sur- 
vival of a civilization, then our mod- 
ern problem comes more clearly into 
focus: how to reorganize the economy 
and the polity in such a way that, while 
remaining rationally efficient and in- 
creasingly productive, it may re-vitalize 
the primary level of family and com- 
munity. 

tween ages fifteen and 64 (61.5 per cent) 

of any Western nation. See /reland, Cen- 

sus of Population, 1946, First Interim Re- 


port, published as a supplement to /rish 
Trade and Statistical Bulletin, June, 1949. 
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The agency designed as a safeguard 


for U. S. business. 


You and the FTC 


Epwarp P. EcHin, S.J. 


T THE END of an era of tre- 
mendous industrial growth and 
consolidation, marked by the 

rise of industrial giants, the Federal gov- 
ernment undertook in 1890 to protect 
business competition. The Sherman Act 
set off a period of ‘‘trust-busting” which 
helped make Theodore Roosevelt a na- 
tional hero. In 1914 the government 
attempted to prevent trusts from form- 
ing with the Clayton Act and an 
agency to promote fair competition by 
the administration of these and other 
laws. 

The main objective of the Federal 
Trade Commission is simple enough: 
to help the American economy and to 
promote the economic welfare of the 
people. It’s not altogether sure, how- 
ever, that the tools which Congress gave 
the FTC are entirely suited for the job. 
We can say more about that in a mo- 
ment; first, let’s look at the Commission. 

It consists of five members, appointed 
by the President for seven-year terms. 
Not more than three can be members 
of the same political party. One mem- 
ber is named chairman by the President, 
and the Commissioners designate a secre- 
tary, who is also executive director. 

Each case coming before the Com- 
mission is assigned to a member for 
diligent study and report before recom- 
mendations are made or action is taken. 
However, the whole Commission meets 
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regularly to discuss and vote on general 
policies and matters of primary impor- 
tance. 


The chairman supervises appointment 
of personnel, distribution of work and 
disbursement of funds. Under him are 
about 700 employees: attorneys, eco- 
nomists, accountants, statisticians and 
administrative personnel, stationed in 
Washington and in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, New Orleans. 
The staff comprises nine bureaus and 
divisions: Office of the Secretary, Office 
of the General Counsel, Bureau of Anti- 
monopoly, Bureau of Antideceptive 
Practices, Bureau of Industry Coopera- 
tion, Bureau of Industrial Economics, 
Trial Examiners and the Planning 
Counsel. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

A review of the legislative history of 
the FTC and its predecessor agency, the 
Bureau of Corporations, manifests 
marked congressional interest to preserve 
American free enterprise. The Bureau 
was established in 1903 in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor (at that 
time the two were united), by legisla- 
tion which empowered the Commission 

ot Corporations to make 
diligent investigation into the organiza- 
tion, conduct and management of the 


business of any corporation, joint stock 
company or corporate combination en- 
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gaged in commerce among the several 
States and gather such information and 
data as will enable the President of the 
United States to make recommendations 
to Congress for legislation for the regula- 
tion of such commerce, and to report such 
data to the President from time to time 
as he shall require; and the information 
so obtained or as much thereof as the 
President may direct, shall be made 
public. 

In 1914 President Wilson delivered 

a message on anti-trust legislation in 
which he proposed establishment of a 
trade commission with fact-finding 
powers: 

The opinion of the country . . . de- 
mands such a commission ... as an in- 
dispensable instrument of information and 
publicity, as a clearinghouse for the facts 
by which the public mind and the man- 
agers of great business undertakings should 
be guided .... 

Thus a bill was introduced establishing 
what is known today as the Federal 


Trade Commission. 


The two statutes expressing the basic 
purpose of the FTC are the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the Clayton 
Act." The former, in addition to estab- 
lishing and empowering the FTC, out- 
laws the use in commerce of “unfair 
methods of competition,” and “unfair 
or deceptive acts or practices.” The 
Clayton Act prohibits specific monopo- 
listic practices. Under these two stat- 
utes the Commission strives 1. to stop 
in early stages practices promotive of 
monopoly or tending substantially to 
reduce competition and 2. to preserve 
competition itself. 

The first act vests in the Commission 
beth authorization for legal proceedings 


Other statutes concerned with the Commis- 
sion are: the Wheeler-Lea Act, the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, the Webb - Pomerene 
Export Trade Act, the Wool Products 
Labeling Act, the Lanham Trade-Mark 
Act, the McCarran Act of March 9, 1947 
and the Fur Products Labeling Act. Some 
of these will be considered in the course 
of the article. 
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and economic-reporting functions to 
provide Congress, the President and the 
public with candid information on 
matters affecting the competitive econ- 
omy. Emphasis is placed both on foster- 
ing small business and preserving free 
and fair competition. 


PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS 


Under the various statutes it ad- 
ministers, the Commission’s principal 
functions are: 


1. To promote free and fair competition 
in interstate commerce in the public in- 
terest by preventing price-fixing, boycotts, 
combinations in restraint of trade, other 
unfair methods of competition and unfair 
or deceptive acts. 

2. To safeguard the consuming publi 
by preventing dissemination of deceptive 
advertising of foods, drugs, cosmetics and 
therapeutic devices. 

3. To prevent discrimination in price, 
exclusive-dealing and tying arrangements, 
corporate mergers and interlocking direc- 
torates that substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend toward monopoly; payment 
or receipt of illegal brokerage; discrimina- 
tion among competing customers with re- 
spect to advertising or promotionai: serv- 
ices. 

4. To protect producers, manufacturers, 
distributors and consumers from _ unre- 
vealed presence of substitutes in wool 
products. 

5. To supervise registration and opera 
tion of American exporter associations. 

6. To seek cancellation of trade marks 
illegally registered or used contrary to the 
‘Trade-Mark Act. 

7. To gather and publish data on eco- 
nomic and business conditions as a basis 
for remedial legislation and for the guid- 
ance and protection of the public. 


Law enforcement falls into two cate- 
gories: 1. enforcement through litiga- 
tion and mandatory orders, 2. obser- 
vance achieved by voluntary and co- 
operative action. 

Formal litigation cases use proceed 
ings similar to court actions. A formal 
complaint is issued charging a person or 
corporation with violation of one ot 
more statutes. If charges are uncon- 
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tested or if, when contested, they are 
found true, an order is issued demand- 
ing discontinuance of the unlawful 
practice. 

SEEKS AGREEMENT 

When possible, law enforcement is 
obtained through voluntary compliance. 
This is done by Trade Practice Confer- 
ences in which industry cooperates with 
the Commission in forging rules against 
unfair or dishonest practices or through 
informal administrative correction of 
minor infractions and individual stipu- 
lation-agreements. 

The continuing study of conditions 
affecting competitive economy may be 
aimed at law enforcement or merely for 
the information of the government and 
the public. FTC reports have spot- 
lighted economic or trade sore spots 
and frequently lead to voluntary change 
in questionable business practices. 

It will be seen, then, that the stat- 
utes administered by the FTC are geared 
to keep free enterprise both free and 
fair and to prevent it from being stifled 
or strangled by monopoly. A review 
of some actions may make this work 
clearer. During the year 1951, for 
instance, the Commission issued 29 anti- 
monopoly complaints. Seven of these 
charged violations of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act; fourteen, violations of 
the Clayton Act and eight others 
charged violations of both statutes. 
One such complaint cited five Standard 
Oil Companies and Atlas Supply Com- 
pany for monopolistic practices in the 
purchase and use of tires, batteries and 
other automobile accessories. In addition 
to alleging combination and conspiracy 
in restraint of trade, the complaint also 
charged unlawful receipt of brokerage 
fees and price discrimiaationr. 

In another complaint six of the coun- 
try’s largest publishing houses were 
charged in separate complaints with en- 
gaging in unlawful practices which give 
book clubs an unfair competitive advan- 
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tage over retail book stores. Among the 
practices alleged to be unfair methods 
of competition were: 

1. Leasing printing plates of selected 
titles to book clubs exclusively and deny- 
ing this privilege to retail book sellers. 

2. Requiring retailers, but not the clubs, 
to sell at fixed minimum resale prices. 

3. Requiring retail booksellers who have 
not executed resale price maintenance 
contracts with publishers to sell at fixed 
minimum resale prices. 

4, Fixing minimum resale prices for 
copyrighted books which, according to the 
complaints, are not exempted from the 
Miller-Tydings amendment because they 
are not in “free and open competition 
with other commodities of the same gen- 
eral class.” 


Recently the Commission assigned 
hearing examiners to investigate two 
complaints charging unlawful interlock- 
ing directorates against three companies. 
The complaint alleged that the three 
compete in the sale of various types of 
machinery and therefore were violating 
Section 8 of the Clayton Act. Accord- 
ing to the hearing examiner it has been 
established that the common director 
has been assured that the businesses did 
not actually compete and had no pre- 
complaint knowledge of any objection 
by the Commission to his triple direc- 
torship. He promptly resigned his di- 
rectorships and has no intention of 
resuming them in any of the three. 

A somewhat similar complaint was 
recently dismissed when it was shown 
that owners who held interlocking 
directorships have resigned and the 
resignations have been accepted by the 
corporations. 


ANTIDECEPTIVE WORK 

Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act makes unlawful the use of 
“unfair methods of competition” and 
“unfair or deceptive acts or practices.” 
The Commission’s task is to prevent all 
practices characterized by bad faith. If 
the offender voluntarily signs a stipu- 
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lation-agreement to discontinue chal- 
lenged practices, no formal litigation 
follows. Otherwise, where the facts 
justify it, an order to “cease and desist” 
is issued. In all cases, the public interest 
is the paramount objective. 

Unfair and questionable (and occa- 
sionally, indecent) advertising directed 
at the buying public has appeared on 
the American radio, television and bill- 
board. As yet, little action by any 
government agency has been taken 
against immodest and indecent methods 
used to “sell” products to people. The 
FTC has vigorously proceeded against 
unfair or deceptive advertising; one such 
campaign was recently conducted 
against cigarette advertising: claims that 
one brand contains less nicotine, or is 
easier on the throat, or provides protec- 
tion against coughing. 

Several cases were decided in court 
during 1951. In addition to misleading 
cigarette advertising, theseincluded 
false claims for toothpastes and deodor- 
ants, misrepresentation in the sale of 
photographs and deceptive practices in 
solicitation of advertisements for bus- 
iness directories. Supervision of adver- 
tising has kept in view the interests of 
competitors rather than those of the 
consuming public. 


INDUSTRY COOPERATION 


As an interested party, industry is 
enabled to establish rules for preventing 
unfair practices on an_ industry-wide 
level through Industry Conferences and 
agreements. These informal procedures 
give authoritative guidance to business 
and assurance as to rights and limita- 
tions under FTC laws and regulations. 
Such gratifying success has come out 
of these Conferences that a special 
bureau of Industry Cooperation has been 
set up within the Commission. Both 
business and the buying public have 
profited from the harmonious work of 
the Bureau of Industrial Cooperation. 
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It would be inaccurate, however, to 
leave the impression that the FTC and 
the laws it administers are a perfect 
instrument for keeping the economy 
alive and vigorous. In a sense it can be 
said that Congress has asked the Com- 
missioners to do an impossible job. The 
American economy is continental in 
scope and size and unbelievably complex. 
What might be a good regulation for 
one region or industry might hopelessly 
shackle some other part. Indeed, the 
statutes under which the FTC operates 
suppose a quite different economic situa- 
tion from that which the Commission 
must actually oversee. 

The principles that directed formula- 
tion of those laws envisage an economy 
composed of many small enterprises 
operating under conditions of competi- 
tion quite different from what actually 
existed. For, even at the time the first 
anti-trust law was enacted in 1890, the 
kind of competition which the text- 
books described and the legislators 
sought to preserve was disappearing. In 
a number of industries a small group of 
huge enterprises had already assumed 
dominating positions, and the trend 
toward gigantic corporations has con- 
tinued, at a fairly steady pace, up to 
the present day. 

And legislation which did not fit the 
situation in 1890 has not kept pace with 
constantly evolving conditions. To the 
extent that provisions of our anti-trust 
legislation are unrealistic, three conse- 
quences have followed. 

In the first place, there can be cir- 
cumstances in which business operations 
can be in conflict with anti-trust legis- 
lation yet actually be good not only for 
the enterprise involved, but for the 
industry, the economy and the people 
at large. 

Secondly, there is the possibility of 
practices which are, temporarily at least, 
beneficial for the individual enterprise, 
while doing harm to large areas of eco- 
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, to nomic life, even though such practices course of its existence it has learned a 
and cannot be regulated by existing statutes. great deal about the American economy. 
fect Thirdly, the complexity of problems Among other things, it has learned that 
my that confront legislators and Commis- the economy is a vital, dynamic reality 
| be sioners discourages effort to improve the which grows, is constantly changing 
m- safeguards of a free enterprise economy. and being adapted to new situations. 
The Admittedly existing statutes have been Unfortunately, there has been insuff- 
in relatively ineffective at curbing the cient opportunity, up to the present, for 
lex. trend toward monopoly. Admittedly, the Commission to adapt itself to meet 
for too, there is confusion about what these changed conditions. We, and 
sly realistically is and what is not good and _ especially our legislators, should recog- 
the fair competition. And there are incon- nize, however, that there is no place 
ites sistencies within the complex of norms for discouragement. It would be most 
ua- defining public policy. These facts— useful if the FTC and the statutes by 
ion together with the strong opposition of | which it operates could be as dynamic 
business to any supervision—may con- as the economy they confront. What is 

la- tinue to hamper attempts to clarify needed is a method whereby the Com- 
my policy, to eliminate conflicting regula- _mission’s constantly growing and chang- 
ises tions, to formulate statutes better fitted ing knowledge could be put to use 
ti tc achieve the public economic good. through a process of continual revision 
ly The FTC has achieved much good. of its statutes. Only a vital, dynamic 
The idea behind it is good. In the organization can do the job. 
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Secular Social Work, A Menace: 


7 


A Moralist-Teacher-Counselor Points to Cleavages 


R. BAKEWELL Morrison, S.J. 


OR TWENTY-SEVEN 


have been answering questions on 


years I 


the correctness of certain princi- 

ples and the acceptability of certain 
techniques and guidance presented by 
social caseworkers. Certain points stand 
out sharply. One conclusion has formed 
and solidified until now it is an axiom 
with me: “A Catholic must study this 
profession in a Catholic school.” 

There is a corollary: ““A Catholic had 
better work in a Catholic agency.” 

When Pius XI said, “The minds of 
men must be illuminated with the sure 
light of Catholic teaching, and their 
wills must be drawn to follow and ap- 
ply it as the norm of right living in the 
conscientious fulfillment of their mani- 
fold social duties,’ he was stating a 
simple truth.’ But, trained and indoc- 
trinated in any but a Catholic school, 
the minds of Catholics who take up 
the profession of social work do not 
have solid initiation into Catholic teach- 
ing. And working in non-Catholic 
agencies, they are not likely to have the 
assistance to their wills for fully apply- 
ing those teachings. 

BASIC DIFFERENCES 

As to the first point, the indoctrina- 
tion, the concepts that dominate social 
work study are more than tinged with 
the Freudian concept of human nature. 
And the student is expected to learn to 
think with the school, with its policies 


1 Atheistic Communism, March 19, 1937, 


n. 56. 
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and its teachings. There is no congen- 
iality of mind, no comfortable ease of 
conscience when I am being asked to 
conform my thinking to that of the 
influential writers and thinkers of the 
profession if I find that thinking to be 
a distortion or a caricature or a down- 
right denial of what I, as a Catholic 
collegian, have been shown to be the 
norm of right living, the pattern of 
right thinking. 

There not only is no congeniality of 
mind and heart—there is, I judge, bound 
to be the beginning of a “cleavage in 
their conscience,” as the same Pius XI 
warns. He says more fully “*. . . some 

while exteriorly faithful to the 
practice of their religion, yet in the 
field of labor and industry, in the pro- 
fessions, trade and business, permit a 
deplorable cleavage in their conscience 
and live a life too little in conformity 
with the clear principles of justice and 
Christian charity ....”” 

Can I, for example, professionally 
deny an absolute morality and at the 
same time, personally adhere to the un- 
changing precepts of the natural law 
and of the divine positive law? Can I 
cooperate, even by ‘“‘non-directive coun- 
seling,” in my client’s choice of self- 
realization as her goal when I myself 
temper that with objective standards 
and a hierarchy of values that my client 
does not know and can hardly be 
thought to want to know in view of 
the easier and more customary “mores”? 


2 Ibid. 
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A typical example might be: “My 
agency works the Planned Parenthood 
program. May I cooperate and acquaint 
and stimulate my clients to adopt that 
program with its techmiques of contra- 
ception?” 

That is a nice, neat and meaty ques- 
tion, It involves the principles of ‘‘co- 
operating.” If I surmount the hurdle 

non-directive counseliag leaves the 
choice unswayed to the client”—TI still 





have to soothe my tremors over check- 
ing up on Mrs. McGinnity’s regularity 
of visits to the clinic and use of the 
material and the directions there ob- 
tained. 

But there is also a deeper psycho- 
logical problem. Can I, seeing that Mrs. 
McGinnity under the new regime begins 
to blossom and the little McGinnity’s 
get better care and pinker cheeks, hold 
on to my “absolute”? Pius XI has said 
—and all the Popes have said it: “Aided 
by the grace of God there are no in- 
soluble problems for the individual. 
Aided by the grace of God all moral 
dithculties can be met and overcome!”’ 
But am I going to go on thinking with 
the Church when I am talking—and 
during my working day, acting——in 
accord with the principles of “Planned 
Parenthood”? 

RATIONALIZATION 

Or, for another example, am I going 
to see Mrs. McQueeny through the clinic 
ind prepare her by my good guidance 
for her operation, prepare her psycho- 
logically, forestall her fears and relieve 
her anxieties over this “sterilization” 
that the medical staff declare indicated? 
[he operation is often one forbidden by 
the code of the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation. Certainly her deliveries are 
dithcult. Certainly she takes more bed- 
time and more bed-space than the hospi- 
tal can afford to give her. Certainly she 
is away from her duties at home for 
longer periods and is, perhaps, less fit 
for them when she is at home. And this 
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Operation—is it not “routine” in many 
places for the difficult deliveries to be 
sterilized so that “they won’t come 
back?”—will it not begin to offer itself 
to my mind as the simplest and best 
solution? 

And this supposes that I can go along 
with the agency policy, that I can 
“identify” with the agency and its 
thinking in handling this “case.” I am 
not willing to admit that it is a toler- 
able moral opinion that I can so actively 
cooperate in what the Church tells me 
is evil. 

Or, again, the Holy Father has but 
recently’ spoken to the “eugenicists” on 
the nobility of their study and the gran- 
deur of their aim. But he was careful 
to point out that “the right to marry 
and to have children” is not to be modi- 
fied, certainly not to be denied those 
couples who, though “poor eugenic 
risks,” yet are persons with a sublime 
dignity. 


INSTRUCTIONS PERTINENT—BUT 
BYPASSED 


Indeed, His Holiness, Pius XII, has 
been treating almost all the ‘‘acute cases 
in moral medicine” in the carefully ex- 
pressed “‘talks” he has been so tena- 
ciously giving to the scientists, to the 
professions, to the world of labor and 
management. And the world rouses and 
lashes back at him. So the world cer- 
tainly did over his talk to the “midwives 
of Italy.”* So the world kept its tongue 
in its cheek if it read what he had to say 
on “psychotheraphy.”” The Pope has 
almost been following a “prepared list” 
of questions for which the social case- 


See Documentation Catholique, n. 1157, 
Oct. 4, 1953, cc. 1117-28 

To the Italian Catholic Union of Midwives, 
October 29, 1951. Reprinted in The Cath 
olic Mind, 50 (January, 1952) 49-64. 

> Address to the Fifth International Con 
gress of Psychotherapy and Clinical Psy 
chology, April 15, 1953, The Catholic Mind, 
51 (July, 1953) 428-35. 
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worker must know the Catholic answer. 
And we do not find that the social work 
profession has been busily adapting its 
practices and remodeling its theories ac- 
cording to the papal instructions. 

A work reviewed here recently” took 
Catholicism as an extrinsic norm to 
measure and more clearly by contrast to 
be able to state the philosophy of social 
case work in America. Its author sees 
the irreconcilable points and spotlights 
the basic differences in principle. 

Are we, then, to suppose that the 
Catholic, entering the profession of 
social work, can learn and practice a 


® The Philosophy of Social Work, by Herbert 
Bisno, reviewed by Claire Peugnet Roche, 
SOCIAL ORDER, 3 (November, 1953) 422. 
See also, ‘‘Letters,” p. 96. 


philosophy at odds, at daggers-drawn 
with Catholicism and not suffer that 
“deplorable cleavage” which Pius XI 
warned against? Will the Catholic be 
an apostle of Catholic thought in this 
field when he is not drilled and disci- 
plined in that Catholic thought, when 
he has poor chance of putting that 
Catholic thought into active work? 

Finally, when the very word “char- 
ity” is banned, how is the graciousness 
and delicacy of “supernatural charity” 
to be kept alive and invigorate the 
whole of one’s work? And what can be 
done to practice the corporal and the 
spiritual works of mercy when secular 
thinking and “secularism” make a “bus- 
iness” of community chests and deplore 
supernatural values as taboos and super- 
stitions? 
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An expert evaluates our... 


FOREIGN AID 


Policies and Achievements 


Car. F. TAEUSCH 


UCH of this volume’ carefully 
describes our foreign 
tance program and reviews the 

events which contributed to and con- 
stituted its development. Beginning 
with aid during World War II and our 
early post-war assistance policies, the 
book deals with the problems of encour- 
.ging European recovery and assistance 
given outside Europe. Part five weighs 
the respective claims of military and 
economic assistance. A final section, 

[welve Years of Assistance,” sum- 
marizes the whole program and appraises 
policies and performance. Thus, two- 
thirds of the book provide excellent and 
well-indexed reference material. We 
shall confine this review largely to a 
discussion of problems raised in the final 
parts. 

Of the $80 billion American assis- 
tance, over half was the net cost of 
lend-lease from 1940 to 1945. From 
mid-1945 to April, 1948, “transitional 
iid” cost $14 billion, the largest items 
being $2 to $3 billion each allotted to 
lend-lease, UNRRA and civilian supplies 
for the Defense Department. Since then 
§25 billion have been expended, most of 
it to Europe: the United Kingdom and 
France about $3.5 billion each; Italy 
ind Germany each about half that 
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\MERICAN FOREIGN ASSISTANCE.— 
By William Adams Brown, Jr., and Red 
vers Opie. Brookings Institute, Washing- 
ton, 1953, xii, 615 pp. $6.00. 
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much; the Netherlands well over one 
billion. Of $4.5 billion sent to Asia, 
Japan received half; China, about $1.7 
billion and Korea, about one-half billion. 
Amid these staggering figures, amounts 
assigned to other countries or for specific 
purposes appear small, and further anal- 
ysis is difficult here. 
SHIFT TO MILITARY AID 

Our early peacetime efforts to develop 
post-war assistance policies were deter- 
mined by our war and post-war military 
policies. Thus, the concentration of 
war effort on Germany was continued 
by confining our rehabilitation work 
largely to Europe. And the war-time 
policy of subordinating Japan probably 
influenced us in deferring Asia in 
foreign-aid considerations, especially as 
regards India and the Philippines. Fur- 
thermore, our broader aid strategy has 
more recently been modified by the 
necessary shift from economic to mili- 
tary assistance as we began to realize 
the threat of Soviet military aggression. 
In sum, our foreign-aid program has 
required us to defer the long-range 
peacetime policy of economic recon- 
struction abroad to more immediate 
necessities of confronting Soviet aggres- 
sion with military preparedness. 

When we began to formulate our 
post-war aid policies in announcing the 
Marshall Plan, we were still hazy about 


our intentions. But even then, the aid 
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we contemplated was obviously eco- 
nomic, especially industrial and agricul- 
tural. Moreover, our offer was clearly 
contingent on reciprocal efforts of coun- 
tries receiving aid. When France im- 
mediately met our proposal with the 
Monnet Plan, the suddenness and clarity 
of the response caught us off guard, but 
we soon recognized the French response 
as a proper implication of our proposal. 
Then we began seriously to take stock 
of our resources—reported in the Krug 

report, which is not given much con- 
sideration in the book under review. 
This report confronted us with the fact 
that our domestic resources are limited. 
It provided the basis both for tempering 
our sentimental views as to how much 
foreign assistance we could safely pro- 
vide and for formulating an import and 
purchasing policy to alleviate critical 
shortages of certain basic materials. 
This stock-piling from foreign resources 
implemented the mutuality of the aid 
program. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL LACKING 


Throughout our foreign-aid program, 
the selection and training of adminis- 
trative personnel was a major problem. 
Too little space in this book is given to 
this problem. Before V-E day the Army 
had begun to train personnel for the 
occupying forces. But the feverish re- 
deployment progran. spurred by the 
cry, “bring the boys home,” not only 
depleted our forces in Europe, thus de- 
priving us of the only argument com- 
munists would respect, but it also 
stripped the Army of personnel it 
needed and had trained for the occupa- 
tion job. This problem persists in our 
foreign-aid program. One basic diff- 
culty is that our schools and colleges 
do not prepare enough capable people to 
staff our foreign agencies commensurate 
with our growing obligations abroad. 
Training demands not only an adequate 
grasp of foreign languages but also a 
usable knowledge of the history and 
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conditions of countries in which ad- 
ministrators are to serve. 

We did not at first realize the magni- 
tude of the reconstruction job, nor did 
we anticipate the shift from economic 
rehabilitation to military build-up, Now 
we find ourselves supporting Germany 
largely as a bulwark against Soviet 
Russia and aiding France chiefly by 
financing and supplying matériel for 
her struggle in Indo-China. This raises 
the question of our attitude not only 
toward European colonial policies, in- 
cluding those of Britain and Holland, 
but also toward such internal policies 
as the distribution of their tax load, 
including that within Italy. How far 
may our assistance programs imply 
stipulations regarding such internal 
policies? Some ultra-conservatives had 
qualms about helping Britain, because 
of her “socialistic trends;” now that we 
have signed the air-base agreement with 
Spain, the shoe is on the other foot. 


PREFERENCE OF NATIONS 


That this shift in emphasis, from 
economic to military aid, is warranted 
by the turn of events is the conclusion 
of the volume under review. Apparently 
we cannot do both. But there are dis- 
turbing elements in such a change, for 
emphasis has become exclusive rather 
than relative. Domesticaily we face the 
highly-charged emotionalism of ‘‘nation- 
al defense” and the military warning 
that, unless their requests are fully met, 
they cannot be responsible for the re- 
sults. Yet we learn from the same source 
that no defense is sufficient against a de- 
termined enemy equipped with atomic 
and hydrogen bombs. Aside from the 
obvious alternatives of improving out 
diplomatic activities and securing maté- 
riel more economically, we could take 
more fully into account the viewpoints 
of aid recipients. Travelers returning 
from abroad generally agree that for- 
eigners are not so wrought up about the 
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military menace of the Soviets as we are, 
nd some would prefer long-range eco- 
nomic to military aid. 

In Turkey, assistance was both eco- 
nomic and military at first, the latter 
consisting of both matériel and training. 
But, in spite of “an army with a million 
bayonets” and the high quality of her 
soldiers, modern warfare requires a de- 
eree of mechanization which Turkey 
does not have; but even so, many Turks 
ire wondering whether the abundance 
of matériel we send is asset or liability. 
Not only does this equipment require 
arts and repairs which Turkey lacks, 
but her great need is financial and 
industrial strength to support a long- 
lrawn-out-conflict—hot or cold. Tur- 
key needs a good dose of Adam Smith 
economics: not only is she too afflicted 
with the bound economics of Etatisme, 
but she needs to be helped to realize 
that the “wealth of nations” rests on 
he productive capacity of people. She 

deeply appreciative of military and 
economic aid, especially of our training 
policy in which the responsibility of 
self-help has devolved upon the Turks 
themselves. 


REASONS FOR SHIFT 

[he Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948 was our first systematic attempt 
to deal with all post-war problems. 
And, instead of the previous ad hoc 
approach to individual countries, we 
concentrated on Europe. But the inva- 
sion of South Korea in June, 1950, 
altered our assumptions regarding the 
relative importance of economic and 
military assistance and redirected atten- 
tion to Asia. The Mutual Security Act 
of 1951 combined all assistance pro- 
grams into a single world-wide scheme 
but with security as the dominant 
policy. More recently this theme has 
been accentuated by an administrative 
emphasis on defense almost exclusively. 
From mid-1950 to the end of 1951, 
foreign aid amounted to over $3 billion, 
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largely directed toward European inte- 
gration; the materials were largely food, 
feed and fertilizer, raw materials and 
semi-finished goods, machinery, vehicles 
and fuel. But in 1951 our military as- 
sistance increased 24 per cent, and 35 
per cent in 1952; so that in the latter 
year military supplies consumed over 
two-thirds of the $6 billion expended. 
We had recognized that communism 
could not be checked by economic re- 
covery alone, while Soviet policy was 
shifting from insidious and almost im- 
perceptible infiltration to open aggres- 
sion. 


BROAD POLICY NEEDED 


In appraising our policies and opera- 
tions, the authors of American Foreign 
Assistance conclude that exclusive at- 
tention to military aid is an oversimpli- 
fication and that all programs should be 
regarded as emergency in character, 
except that of technical assistance. All 
these matters depend on the course of 
events; and, although large-scale assis- 
tance may soon end, even the emergency 
programs should be linked with long- 
range policies. Technical assistance does 
not require large capital investment, but 
it does require skillful management lest 
the United States be regarded as a source 
of continued and expanding handouts. 
Although the social, political and eco- 
nomic weaknesses of undeveloped re- 
gions may not cause communist infil- 
tration or aggression, they are a threat 
to the stability which is necessary to 
ward off such efforts. A permanent aid 
policy must not only constructively in- 
corporate the institutions and adminis- 
trative systems of the aided countries, 
but it must have the support of other 
developed countries. 

For a while, the practical criterion 
of need for economic assistance was the 
size of a country’s dollar deficits. But 
this test of need was unsatisfactory both 
for short—or long-time policies; at best 
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it was merely a convenient measure of 
ability to pay. Furthermore, it too 
readily became involved with stipula- 
tions that purchases, especially of agri- 
cultural surpluses, be made in the 
United States. “What the world needed 
was free dollars;” and this required a 
broader policy, with administrative 
judgments constantly being adjusted on 
the basis of changing events. And these 
would have to recognize our earlier mis- 
takes: grossly underestimating the 
magnitude of reconstruction needs and 
later learning that supplying economic 
needs alone was inadequate to counter 
Soviet aggression. The answer is not to 
be found in exclusive attention to either 
economic or military assistance, but in 
knowing when, what and how much. 
ACCOMMODATION NEEDED 

How much foreign assistance is still 
needed? Enough to build up foreign 
national strength. In any case, we shall 
have to avoid imposing inappropriate 
conditions on recipients. The smaller 
nations resent these; some have rejected 
our offers. Not only may our disposal 
of agricultural surpluses not fit their 
needs, but the mandatory use of Amer- 
ican shipping denies them one of the 
best means to build their own economies, 
and we may even have to accommodate 
ourselves to their traditional monopo- 
listic and cartel policies. We should 
prohibit transfer of our aid to other 
countries, for we thereby lose control 
of our own policies. But we should 
avoid encroaching on national sover- 
eignty by abrupt termination of aid 
arrangements, especially unilaterally, 
and after they have already begun work 
on long-range policies. 

Results seem in general to have borne 
out the wisdom of our assistance policies. 
Industry has been strengthened, except 
possibly in Austria, Italy and Greece. 
Although trade has lagged behind pro- 
duction, it is being slowly liberalized. 
The dollar gap is closing, faith is reviv- 
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ing and International Bank loans, rising. 
But we have not yet enlisted the will of 
enough countries actively to participate, 
Prospects of necessary United States 
tariff revisions are not bright. Germany 
and Japan have not yet been organically 
fitted into the arrangements. There are 
still chronically low monetary reserves 
and obstacles to the flow of private in- 
vestments. At least we in the United 
States have come to see that our peace 
and security depend upon what happens 
elsewhere in the world and that our 
strength and influence can be used to 
enlist the cooperation of all freedom- 
loving nations for beneficial world-wide 
political and economic relations. 


We are clear enough in our own 
minds as to our motives in our assistance 
program. But we need to take a leaf 
from the notebooks of the ancient 
Greeks and be careful of appearances as 
well as of reality. But our policies must 
not encourage the current communistic 
propaganda that we are merely trying 
to stave off a capitalistic depression and 
are contributing to imperialistic expan- 
sion. Nor can we afford, on the other 
hand, to base our foreign assistance on 
some impracticable “humanitarian” or 
“egalitarian” concept. Have we accom- 
panied the substance of our aid with 
enough attention to the form—our di- 
plomacy and publicity—in which our 
aid programs have been presented to our 
friends abroad? Is our assistance policy 
solely a matter of “government” deter- 
mination, or should it be more the result 
of enlightened public opinion? 


American Foreign Assistance provides 
the American citizen with the factual 
basis for learning what we have actually 
been doing, and it presents most of the 
issues which still confront us. From all 
this we should develop a wide and in- 
telligent understanding which will en- 
able us democratically to formulate such 
sound international policies as are com- 
patible with professed national ideals. 
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TRENDS 


Low Incomes Hit 


e President’s social security message 
low-income groups no relief. On the 
mtrary, their immediate economic pros- 
ects are somewhat worsened by the net 
ct of income and _ social-security tax 
aAllZCS, 

Reductions in income tax have benefited 
niddle brackets disproportionately. While 
the personal income tax cut is spoken of 
as a ten per cent reduction, the actual gain 
to those in lowest and highest income 
brackets is less than that amount, more in 
he middle range of incomes. 

Least benefited are those most in need 
of relief: low-income families. If the 
scheduled increases in social security taxes 
hould be passed, net income of many 
amilies in lower-income brackets would 


(Data in the table 
he Wall 


until January 1, 1955 
are quoted with permission from 7 
Street Journal.) 


Boom in Credit Unions 


Rapid growth of credit unions has put 
them into the news again. In 1941 there 
were 10,000 groups in the U. S., in 1950, 
10,600 and today’s total stands at 13,800 
In the western hemisphere there are over 
18,000 credit unions operating today. 

The U. S. credit unions hold more than 
$1 billion of the $21.5 billion ot consumer- 
installment debt, about ten times the 
amount held in 1939. It is significant that 
overall installment credit has grown only 
seven times its 1939 amount. 


Assets of credit unions total about $1.5 
os 


lecline. The tax rate, until January 1, _ billion, as against the $21.7 billion of sav 
1954, was 1.5 per cent; by law it rose to ings and loans associations and the $24 
2.0 per cent on that date. The following billion of mutual savings banks, yet the 
ible shows the net result of income-tax assets have increased fivefold over the top 
uts and social-security tax increases upon pre-war credit union assets. 
1953 Tax Present 1954 Tax 
Adjusted Social Social Change in 
Gross Income Security Total income Security Total Combined 
Income Tax Tax Tax Taxes 
Amount Per Cent 
1,000 aa 15.00 15.00 20.00 20.00 5.00 33.3 
1,500 iis 22.50 22.50 30.00 30.00 7.50 33.3 
2,000 af 30.00 30.00 40.00 40.00 10.00 33.3 
2,500 ei 37.50 37.50 50.00 50.00 12.50 33.3 
3,000 66.60 45.00 111.60 60.00 60.00 120.00 8.40 7.5 
3,600 186.48 54.00 240.48 168.00 72.00 240.00 48 0.2 
4,000 266.40 54.00 320.40 240.00 72.00 312.00 8.48 2.6 
5,000 466.20 54.00 520.20 420.00 72.00 492.00 28.20 5.4 
10,000 1,527.60 54.00 1,581.60 1,372.00 72.00 1,444.00 137.60 8.7 
four-person families at various income In the past year almost 1,600 new unions 
levels: were formed. November alone saw 180 
e . Thea 052 . acc . 7 
An alternate proposal would increase ‘Set up. The 1953 growth accounted for 


the social-security tax base from a uni- 
rm $3,600 to a maximum $4,200 or 
$4,800, while returning the tax rate to 1.5 
per cent. Such a modification would step 
up social-security funds without imposing 
undue burden on lower-income groups. 
he change, however, could not be made 
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roughly half the increase of the last dec- 
ade. Previous history of credit-union 
development shows lulls in growth except 
in time of economic hardship for the aver- 
age worker. 

Formation of credit unions 
reported among bank employees (even at 
Washington’s Federal Reserve Board), 


has been 
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White House staffers, the U. S. Senate. 
Thousands of large corporations have 
encouraged the movement, while certain 
finance companies have criticized it as 
ocialistic.” 
@ 


Unemployment Grows 


Figures on current unemployment reveal 
that worker idleness is increasing. Year 
end unemployment was about 1,850,000 
(almost 450,000 more than last year) and 
rising. 

By industries the hardest hit workers 
were in railroads (17,680), with the 
Pennsylvania laying off 7,000 and the 
Baltimore and Ohio, 6,000. These layoffs 
were reported as “definitely” not seasonal. 

Steel industries have dropped 10,935; 
farm equipment, 11,724; rubber, 3,553; 
textile, 1,150 and miscellaneous, 6,840. 

International Harvester plants in six II- 
linois cities have dropped 3,799 workers 
since early September. 

Textiles and _ shipbuilding, however, 
seem to have fair prospects for increasing 
work forces, and steel expects to up its 
hiring soon in Midwest plants. 


Pension Plans Increase 


Private pension plans have grown rap- 
idly since World War II and are increas- 
ing at the rate of about twelve per cent 
annually. High corporation taxes and the 
decision to make pensions a subject for 
collective bargaining have led to the in- 
vestment of more than $17 billion in pen- 
sion funds. A_ recent Federal Reserve 
Board report states that 15,000 plans cov- 
ering more than ten million workers are 
in existence (See Joseph A. Roeder, 
“Profit-Sharing for Industry,” socraL 
ORDER, 3 o.s. [January, 1950] 9-16). 


Industrial Peace 


Mature collective bargaining, character- 
ized by company acceptance of the union 
and trade-union recognition of private 
ownership and operation of business, is an 
important factor in industrial peace, states 
a recently-completed study by the National 
Planning Association. 

The study examined the “causes of in- 
dustrial peace” in thirty companies noted 
for good company-worker relations (for a 
preliminary evaluation of the studies, see 
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Philip S. Land, S.J., “Causes of Industrial 
Peace,” SOCIAL ORDER, 2 0.s. [November, 
1949] 401-16). 

Among factors making for good indus 
trial relations, the study noted especially 

Full company acceptance of collective 
bargaining; union recognition of private 
ownership, operation, business success: 
strong, democratic, responsible unions: 
mutual avoidance of legalistic attitudes: 
frequent union-management conferences: 
prompt settlement of grievances; union 
autonomy. 

* 


Population Growth and 
Catholic Schools 


Pressure in suburban areas for new 
school facilities, because of the remarkable 
rise in “fringe’ urban areas, has grown 
steadily. Educators have expressed the 
belief that unless some provision is made 
immediately, the school population in the 
next ten years will not have schoolrooms 
or teachers enough. 

In the last ten years, some officials ob- 
serve, the suburban Catholic school pop- 
ulation around New York City has dou 
bled, and the peak is not in sight. To judge 
by census reports, the same sort of growth 
has almost certainly taken place around 
other urban centers, although the Cath- 
olic rate may vary. 

It is estimated that in the next ten 
years $100 million will be spent for school 
needs by Catholics within fifty miles of 
New York. 

So far as can be determined now, no 
special investigation of the Catholic ex- 
pansion and school needs has been begun 
At least three Catholic sociologists re- 
cently pointed out this lack of investigation 
as a serious problem. 


Installment Plan Stocks 


A long-projected program for buying 
stocks with installment payments will go 
into effect in the New York Stock Ex- 
change late this month. 

Investments may range from $40 ever) 
three months up to $1,000 monthly: Funds 
are entrusted to brokerage firms who pur- 
chase stocks desired and credit customers 
with even fractional holdings. Commis- 
sions amount to six per cent of purchases 
less than $100, $3 plus one per cent of the 
amount on purchases over $100. 
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Allowances in Viet Nam 


In the midst of war with the Viet-Minh, 
1e government of Viet-Nam has taken 
out time to reorganize its family allow- 
ances system. As a result of the new or- 
ler a single family allowances system is 
vw uniform throughout the whole country 


nd available to all nationals who are 
workers in industry, mining, commercial 
businesses and the liberal professions. 


Chief categories not included are agricul- 
tural workers and domestic servants. 

Allowances are granted to a wife not 
gainfully employed and dependent children 

nder sixteen (apprentices receive grants 
intil eighteen, students and the infirm until 
21). Allowances amount to fifteen per 

nt of the family head’s basic wage for a 
wife, an additional six per cent for each 

ild, including the fifth, and three per 
ent for each child after the fifth. These 
hases establish minimum allowances; they 
iay be increased by fund administrators or 
hrough collective bargaining. 

Funds are established on a regional basis 
nder Government supervision. They are 
financed by employer contributions. Funds 
may be inter-occupational or restricted to 
enterprises of a single industrial category 


Canadian Expansion 


Discussed for twenty years, an English 
ection of the Semaines Sociales of 
Canada came into being at the centennial 
elebration of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
ersity of Antigonish in September. The 
English session was held in early August, 
on the same subject as that of the French 
session this year: “the parish, the social 
cell.” This expansion came at the ex- 
pressed wish of the Canadian hierarchy. 


Farm Surplus & Foreign Aid 


Coordination of a domestic and a for- 
ign prograin will make for greater econ- 
omy, if plans recently announced by the 
‘oreign Operations Administration 
essor to M.S.A.) can be carried out. 
Under the plan, fofeign exporters will 
huy agricultural surpluses in the United 
States and sell them to needy foreign coun- 
tries. The exporters will be paid in dollars 
by the F.O.A. Foreign currencies will be 


«suc 
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used to finance military and economic aid 
programs abroad, usually in the purchasing 
country. This would combine reduction of 
our huge agricultural stores with foreign 
assistance to which we are already com- 
mitted. 

To avoid disrupting normal trade flows, 
sales would only be made in cases in- 
volving increased consumption, reduced 
production, shortened reserves or lowered 
trade volume with “non-friendly” coun- 
tries 

* 


Odd Ends ... 


Chile has established a system of family 
allowances whereby all dependents of 
workers are covered by social insurance... 
Private housing starts in 1954 are expected 
to total less than one million, the smallest 
number in recent years ... The Transport 
Workers’ Union executive board stated 
“that it does not now and it has not in 
the past, endorsed or supported the Moral 
Rearmament movement.” Peter W. 
Rodino, Jr., (D., N.J.) has introduced 
bill (H.R. 6920) permitting deduction of 
college expenses for income-tax purposes 

As the result of a consciously de- 
veloped program, the Ford Motor Co. has 
employed 1,200 new physically handicapped 
workers in the past six years. The Dear- 
born Rouge plant alone has more than 4,100 
handicapped employees Fathers of 
children in Holland have been receiving 
wage subsidies since 1939 to equate their 
purchasing power with that of childless 
workmen. This step, tantamount to family 
allowances, was taken in lieu of general 
wage increases which would have been 
seriously inflationary \ ten-unit hous 
ing project erected in 1938 at Princeton, 
N. J. for a total cost of $30,000 has pro- 
vided four-room apartments at an average 


rental of $25 monthly—and has yielded its 
initiator a six per cent return annually 
.« After South African trade union 


leaders refused to cooperate with apartheid 
measures, 52 union officials were named on 
the “Suppression of Communism Act” list 

The first world directory of medical 


schools (compiled by the U.N. World 
Health Organization) gives data on 500: 
the U.S. leads with 79, U.S.S.R. follows 
with 61 (but data were not supplied) and 
Japan is third with 46, of which 21 were 


set up since World War II... The Fed 
eral Council of Churches recently cot 
demned the proposed Bricker Amendment 
overwhelmingly 
























































BOOKS 


THE CHRISTIAN DILEMMA: Cath- 
olice Church—Reformation.—By W. 
H. Van De Pol. Translated by G. 
Van Hall. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1952, xviii 299 pp. $4.75. 


In the immense literature produced by 
the ecumenical movement this book ranks 
with Congar’s classic Divided Christen- 
dom, which outlined the ecclesiologies at 
issue, and Adam’s One and Holy, which 
described the historical causes of Luther- 
anism and the gains reunion would bring 
to all concerned. 


Dr. Van De Pol aims primarily at a 
correct understanding of the choice ulti- 
mately involved in the ecumenical move- 
ment: Catholic Church or Reformation. 
An introductory chapter indicates the com- 
mon ground between Catholic and Re- 
formed: the absoluteness, universality and 
uniqueness of the Christ-revelation. In 
two chapters on the radical divergence 
within this common field, the author pre- 
sents in all their complexity the differ- 
ences on the act of faith, its grounds and 
content. He sees as most fundamental the 
divergent conception of “the reality made 
known by revelation” and of “the way 
in which man is brought into relation to 
it.” (p. 64) 

The Protestant conceives of revelation 
as primarily a _word-revelation—i.e.,. the 
revelation of God’s word to us—and 
stresses scripture and personal religious 
experience; the Catholic sees primarily a 
reality-revelation—i.e., the bearer of a new 
interior supernatural reality—and stresses 
the sacramental system and conformity to 
law. This contrast is developed in the 
most valuable part of the book, on the 
psychological obstacles to reunion. Cath- 
olic and Protestant live in different re- 
ligious worlds, and the prime task of the 
moment is to enable the two to under- 
stand each other, all polemics and prose- 
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lytizing put aside. ; 

This book is not only a fine introduction 
to the ecumenical movement, but also a 
model of ecumenical thinking. 

MATTHEW J. O’ConneLL, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROB- 
LEM OF HISTORY.—By Roger L. 


Shinn. Scribners, New York, 1953, 
ix, 302 pp. $4.50. 
This work is another significant  testi- 


mony to the intense preoccupation of con- 
temporary Christian thought with this diffi- 
cult but fascinating problem. The author, 
formerly professor at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, is now head of 
the Department of philosophy and religion 
at Heidelberg College, Ohio. His aim in 
this carefully prepared and dispassionately 
written book is to present a general con- 
spectus of the problem of the meaning and 
interpretation of world history in the light 
of Christian faith and to indicate what 
appears to him the most probable line of 
solution. 

The problem itself is well presented. The 
real difficulty for a Christian is not so 
much to discover whether there is in fact 
an objective meaning to human history. His 
faith guarantees this basic affirmation. It 
is rather to find out whether, enlightened 
by revelation and faith, we can discern 
this meaning in the course of secular and 
religious history accessible to human obser- 
vation and, in particular, what is the rela 
tion between secular and religious history. 


The main pé art of the book is taken up 
with an exposition and evaluation of the 
most noteworthy attempts on the part of 
both Christian and non-Christian thinkers 
to answer these questions. The author out- 
lines the views of St. Augustine, St. Thom- 
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Luther, Calvin, reforming sectarianism, 
e modern secularist philosophy of prog 
ress, Marxism and finally the pessimistic 
ind optimistic schools in modern Catholic 
and Protestant thought. He obviously tries 
hard in all this to be accurate and im- 
partial and succeeds surprisingly well in 
nost cases. But both his interpretation of 
the various Catholic positions and his own 
attempted solution are seriously vitiated by 
is characteristic Protestant reluctance to 
ommit himself to any absolute dogmatic 
formulations of revealed truth, his hesi- 
tancy to admit without qualification the 
ibsolutely timeless and immutable eternity 
of God for fear it may compromise the 
reality of history and his repugnance to 
agree that any particular visible ecclesiasti- 
cal institution can justly claim to be the 
unique divinely authorized manifestation of 
the Kingdom of God in history. 


In a final chapter he outlines his own 
modest and prudently “agnostic” position, 
based mainly on St. Augustine: namely, 
that behind the provisional, indecipherable 
inscrutability and apparent meaningless- 
ness of observable history, faith leads us 
to affirm a hidden divine meaning which 
will be revealed on the last day. A guide to 
the literature on the subject, very inade- 
quate as to Catholic sources, is appended. 

W. Norris CLarKE, S.J. 
3ellarmine College 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN POLI- 
TICS.—By Daniel J. Boorstin. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1953, x, 202 pp. $3.25. 

The distinctive feature of American pol- 
itics, says Professor Boorstin, is its almost 
total innocence of political theory, its pre- 
occupation with the creation, or better, 
the preservation and improvement of an- 
cient British institutions. Confident that 
they embody a political theory which 
comes to us from our past and also springs 
today from our very environment, we see 
no need of explicit theorizing; our tradi- 
tional institutions and the orthodoxy sup- 
posedly implicit in them are sufficient. 

Most other nations have a long past 
which succeeding generations seek either 
to recapture or, more often, to disown. 
Our whole past, a mere 300 years, is a 
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tradition, a proud possession of today. We 
ave never experienced a revolution: the 
War of Independence was fought to re- 
instate our traditions—British Common 
Law traditions; and the Civil War was 
fought over the historico-legal (not phil- 
osophical) interpretation of the same tra- 
ditions. 


Must we fill up this void of theory to 
survive? No; we had better spurn all 
foreign critiques of our unphilosophical 
politics and concentrate on understanding 
our institutions and our national virtues, 
thankful for our poverty of doctrinaire 
political parties. 

Mr. Boorstin’s convincing interpretation 
of our history and of the American char- 
acter is a welcome corrective to a host of 
attempts to assimilate our history to that 
of Europe. There is an anti-intellectual 
tone in his conclusions that can easily be 
exaggerated. It must be remembered that 
Professor Boorstin is speaking not of pri- 
vate intellectual enterprise, but of a com- 
munity enterprise to form an American 
political philosophy which some of ou 
publicists and officials have called for. This 
he rightly rejects. The political processes 
are properly the means of achieving agree- 
ment on measure that may be dictated by 
diverse philosophies but cannot safely be 
employed to achieve agreement on the 
philosophies themselves. 


Ropert J. Keury, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


CULTURAL COOPERATION AND 
THE PEACE.—By George N. Shus- 
ter. Bruce, Milwaukee, 1953, xii, 80 
pp. $2.75. 

In this written version of the third Ga- 
briel Richard lecture Dr. Shuster brings 
to focus his wide experience in interna- 
tional cultural relations and his thorough 
knowledge of papal statements on the sub- 
ject. He is concerned mainly with three 
items: language as a barrier to intercul- 
tural relationships, education as a means 
for promoting international und rstanding 
and UNESCO as an institution to pro- 
mote intercultural relations. He believes 
that Americans could overcome _ their 
tragic cultural isolation to some extent by 
mastering at least one foreign language; 
he does not consider education a magic 
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formula for lessening international ten- 
sions, but he believes it can help more than 
it does now; and he thinks that UNESCO 
has accomplished considerably more good 
than evil in its various practical projects 
and that it should therefore be supported 
by American Catholics—as it is by the 
papacy. 

Dr. Shuster does not offer any easy 
solution for cultural cooperation and the 
achievement of world peace. He makes 
several concrete suggestions for such in- 
stitutions as a School of Advanced Inter- 
cultural Studies, but for him peace is 
ultimately a matter of understanding and 
love. “If scientist and saint could some- 
how join hands for the final conquest of 
the human spirit, men would in that hour 
be emancipated from the petty narrowness 
and the divisive passion which have so 
often flung them at each other’s throats.” 


This book should be read by narrow- 
minded nationalists and naive one-worlders 
alike. 

Tuomas P. NEILL 
Saint Louis University 


THE ORGANIC FOUNDATION OF 
SOCIETY AND ENTERPRISE.—By 
J. P. Hopwood. Exposition Press, 
New York, 1952, 115 pp. $3.50. 


In the words of the preface, “The ob- 
ject of this work is to consolidate, in 
terms of common sense, the fundamentals 
in the process of organization as they ef- 
fect human accomplishments and freedom 
in society.” Whether or not he attains 
that object can be known only to Mr. Hop- 
wood himself. For the reader there is 
nothing but hopeless confusion, due to the 
author’s vague style, his undisciplined use 
of sociological clichés and his cavalier 
manipulation of concepts such as society, 
individual, organic structure, tradition, 
progress. 

The first part of the book, “A Primary 
Study of Social Order,” supposedly lays 
a foundation for Part II, “Basic Applica- 
tions in Leadership and Enterprise.” But 
the very language precludes any under- 
standing of what Mr. Hopwood is trying 
to say. The “terms of common sense,” to 
which he professes allegiance, are nowhere 
evident. 

Mr. Hopwood’s long experience as Di- 
rector of Personnel Administration with 
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the Philadelphia Electric Company has 
undoubtedly made him an expert in his 
field. Unfortunately, it does not seem to 
have qualified him to write a book on th 
organic foundation of society and enter 
prise, 

WitttAM N. Tome, S.J. 

Woodstock College 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS: Applications to Management. 
-By Norman R. F. Maier. Wiley, New 
York, 1952, 474 pp. $6.00. 


A student of Gestalt psychology and 
professor at the University of Michigan, 
Dr. Maier has long been working “on the 
way an organism responds to problems or 
new situations.” 

His basic premise is that any attempt to 
force new ideas (plans or methods or val- 
ues) on any group will meet either hostil- 
ity or apathy. The result can only be a 
loss of cooperation, a drop in effectiveness. 
The goai therefore must be participation. 

This work describes effective ways for 
dealing with people so as “to bring out 
the good in them,” with special applica- 
tion to management. Some methods treat- 
ed are: a human relations training pro- 
gram, discussion techniques, role playing, 
group-decision procedure and nondirective 
counseling. A large portion is devoted to 
case studies. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS.—By 
Howard Mumford Jones. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1953, 
xi, 168 pp. $3.50. 


Certain implications of that well-known 
phrase found in American history, “the 
pursuit of happiness,” form the basis for 
this present work. It is a collection of lec- 
tures delivered for the Cook Foundation at 
the University of Michigan in January, 
1952. 

Our author’s search for the meaning of 
the word happiness is not solved by defini- 
tions because these do not agree. Inquiry 
is made of early American politicians, and 
the records of the courts cited to isolate 
the illusive idea, “the pursuit of happiness.” 
However, the meaning in law is not clear, 
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ind the author appeals for help to the men 
and cultures which influenced American 
thought. Two theories of happiness, the 
spectator theory of the aristocrat and the 
prosperity theory of the Christian mer- 
chant, are examined and criticized. Cooper, 
Emerson and William James all help tc 
reflect the changes in the concept of happi- 
ness through the nineteenth century. 

Twentieth-century America demonstrates 
her attitude and opinions concerning the 
pursuit of happiness in her advertisements 
and her avid use of psychoanalysis to help 
find happiness. 

Mr. Jones has given us an interesting 
and thought-provoking book, yet we regret 
that.the author did not stress throughout 
his concluding distinction: “Everything will 
turn, it seems to me, on the question 
whether happiness is construed in modern 
America as primarily an individual or pri- 
marily a social state.” 


WALLACE CAMPBELL, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


THE ROLE OF THE CHRISTIAN IN 
THE WORLD FOR PEACE:A Sym- 
posium Based on the Silver Jubilee 
Conference of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace. — The 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace, Washington, 1952, 156 pp. 
$2.00. 


For twenty-five years the Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace has dis- 
seminated Catholic teaching on the inter- 
national order. It has emphasized the 
principle of collective security and the ne- 
cessity for justice and charity in main- 
taining general peace. At the same time 
it has sought a more equitable distribution 
of the world’s resources and the removal of 
economic obstacles to peace. For its silver 
jubilee the members of the Association pre- 
pared papers on the topic of the Christian 
in relation to world peace. These papers 
omprise the book under review. 

Included in the series is the title article 
by Dr. John C. H. Wu and a summary of 
the C.A.I.P.’s program for peace by 
Charles G. Fenwick. Other articles dis 
cuss relief and immigration, food for the 
vorld, international economic life, tech 
nical assistance, the free world vs. com 
munism, the UN as a peace agency and 
public opinion and world order. The con- 
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tributions by Msgr. Swanstrom, Msgr. 
O’Grady and James J. Norris are espe- 
cially timely for an understanding of a 
realistic immigration policy. 


A bibliography is included. 
MARSHALL B. WINKLER, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


FOUNDATIONS OF WORLD ORGAN- 
IZATION: A Political and Cultural 
Appraisal.—By the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion. 
Harper, New York, 1952, xiv, 498 pp. 
$4.00. 


Several other symposia of the Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
have considered various aspects of world 
unity. This report of the eleventh con- 
ference evaluates forces favoring world 
organization and the experience of both 
governmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations in world cooperation. A fur 
ther group of papers attempts to investi- 
gate the philosophical and religious bases 
for world organization. 

The work of the Conference through 
more than ten years has been of consider- 
able value in drawing together intelli- 
gent men from varied areas of learning 
and patterns of belief to discuss common 
problems. While not a great deal of prog- 
ress has been made in reaching common 
attitudes, the Conference is of value in 
helping men to know each other. It is, 
moreover, a proving ground on which 
efforts to achieve improved national and 
international unity can be tested. 


HOW HUMAN RIGHTS GOT INTO 
THE CONSTITUTION.—By Zechar- 
iah Chafee, Jr. Boston University 
Press, Boston, 1952, ix, 81 pp. $2.50. 


These three lectures trace the sources 
whence our Founding Fathers selected 
those human rights secured by our Con 
stitution and Bill of Rights. The lecture 
treat in a summary fashion the develop 
ment of human rights as found in variou 
documents both in Europe and America 
The third lecture discusses “the most im 
portant right in the Constitution”: habeas 
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“When imprisonment is possible 
without explanation every form of 
liberty is impaired. A man in jail cannot 
go to church or discuss or publish or as- 
semble or enjoy property or go to the 
polls.” (p. 51) 


corpus. 


Since motives which actuated our Fath 
ers are rarely related in contemporary lit- 
erature, Dr. Chafee relies much’ on 
conjecture. His descriptive definition of 
human rights, “rights [which] are exer- 
cised by human beings against human be- 
ings,” (p. 1) leaves something to be 
desired. Though the book makes a good 
case for the importance of habeas corpus, 
a longer discussion is needed to establish 
it as the most important human right in 
our Constitution. 


Basi: M. Price, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY.—By Eugene L. and Ruth 
E. Hartley. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1952, pp. xix, 740. $5.50. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY.—By Solomon 
E. Asch. Prentice Hall, New York, 
1952, pp. xi, 639. $5.50. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY.—By Leonard 
W. Doob, New York, Henry Holt, 
1952, pp. xix, 565. $5.25. 


There appears to be a growing uneasi- 
ness among social science researchers. 
America’s fear that the study of human 
motivations and behavior has not kept 
apace with technological advances has 
stirred a new interest in the field of social 
psychology. As concrete evidence of the 
growing interest in individual and group 
life—actions, reactions and_ interactions, 
many new books are appearing on the 
market. 

Just as there is a great divergence 
among social scientists about fundamental 
issues such as the nature of man, the na- 
ture of groups, and the nature and function 
of society, there will be a proportionate 
spread of reactions among the reading pub- 
lic anent the philosophies and views pro- 
posed by the new authors. Catholics par- 
ticularly will object to many of the basic 
assumptions underlying the presentations 
in many new books. These new texts, 
however, will be useful adjuncts to any 
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teacher’s reference shelf. 

The Hartleys in their Fundamentals of 
Social Psychology have done a good piece 
of work in their analysis of communica- 
tion as the basic social process and in their 
presentation of research on the individual 
in the group. Similarly helpful is this 
book’s analysis of the nature of attitudinal 
learning and its role in shaping behavior 
and the section on the group process. 


Asch’s Soctal Psychology assigns to psy- 
chology a task far beyond its competence, 
namely, to furnish a comprehensive doc- 
trine of man. This operation, obviously, 
belongs to another discipline which can 
and should offer psychology an objectively 
sound philosophy to guide it in its obser- 
vations and research designs. 


Asch gives us a ready handbook of ref- 
erences on many popular theories about 
man, e.g., the biological, the sociological 
and the Freudian concepts and the tenets 
of social determinism. Of particular in- 
terest is his analysis of Durkheim. 


Leonard Doob attempts to present im- 
portant and enduring problems of social 
psychology. Dr. Doob grounds his work 
in a solid approach. It is his position that 
the criticism of various theories in social 
psychology cannot be subjective and cas- 
ual—it must be based on profoundly cre- 
ated criteria. 

Using Doob’s book in conjunction with 
the others already mentioned, the teacher 
can keep fresh on the current thinking on 
American culture and social class. 


While the author furnishes his readers 
with a vast amount of information in his 
discussion of the bases of behavior, it is 
regrettable that he has no means of iden 
tifying the “mysterious element ‘X’” which 
is the constant in all human beings no 
matter where they are found and studied. 


STABILIZING CONSTRUCTION: The 
Record and Potential.— By Miles 
Colean and Robinson Newcomb. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1952, 340 pp. 
$6.00. 


This book is a research study sponsored 
by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, to determine principles contributing 
to maximum employment and high national 
productivity. Colean and Newcomb, long 
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table in the field of housing and con- 
struction economics, examine some time- 
nored theories about construction activ- 
probing some widely held assumptions 
ut construction instability and its rela- 
nship to boom-and-bust fluctuations. 
This study argues that stability cannot 
produced in the building industry in 
the face of such national emergencies as 
haracterized the last three decades. The 
ithors attempt to demonstrate by perti- 
nt data that the construction industry is 
-edominantly “passive,” being acted upon 
hy the economy more than it acts upon the 
momy itself. The major cause of its 
nstability has been the economic effect of 
ir. This candid conclusion should give 
ise’ to those who are deceived by the 
false elevations of “defense” prosperity. 
he combined freezing of credit and ma- 
rials and the abeyance of family forma- 
tion, expansion and demand are all war- 
ne conditions. The release of these 
nt-up forces stimulates construction 
normously. Upon satiation, activity di- 
inishes, not with lighting suddenness, as 
often supposed, but on a downward 
urve roughly parallel to that of produc- 
rs’ durable equipment output. Because of 
the durability and immobility of construc- 
ion products, a basic “inertia” harasses 
the industry, exaggerating its rise and fall. 
The authors offer no new techniques 
for stabilization but arraign all the known 
methods for effecting construction equilib- 
rium. Use of these methods is conditioned 
the recurring exigencies of “garrison 
tate” economics. There are 130 pages of 
rtinent statistics and tables. 


J. DENNIS CLARK 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF 
COUNSELING THEORY A N D 
PRACTICE WITH RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
COUNSELING.—By Dominic Brady, 
O.P. Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1952, pp. 
x, 128. $1.50. 

Catholics have been remiss in focusing 

eir attention on the dynamics of counsel- 

ng. As Catholic and non-Catholic experi- 
ental work has gone forward, the demand 

a concise, clear philosophy of counsel- 
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ing has become more and more imperative. 
Father Brady meets this need in the 
present volume. 


The work is a solid contribution to the 
field of counseling. Analysis of current 
schools of counseling will help teacher and 
student engaged in the scientific approach 
to the dynamics of the face-to-face rela- 
tionship in counseling. 


Comparing the traditional approach, 
represented by Jones, Strang, Williamson 
and Mathewson, with the nontraditional 
approach or client-centered approach rep 
resented by Rogers, Brady points up the 
issues of agreement as well as the differ- 
ences. At times, the author’s moderate 
intolerance of the Rogerian method colors 
some of his interpretations. 


The most significant strength of the 
present volume is in Chapter V, where the 
author deals with the psychological setting 
for counseling and in the following chap 
ter on the development of  prudenc: 
through counseling experience 


Students with a full Thomistic back 


ground will welcome this new book. 
TRAFFORD P. MAHER, S.J 


Saint Louis University 


THE UNEDUCATED.—By Eli Ginz- 
berg and Douglas W. Bray. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1953, 
xxv, 246 pp. $4.50. 


During his tenure as president of Co- 
lumbia University, President Eisenhower 
took the lead in establishing a large-scale 
research project dealing with the conserva- 
tion of human resources. His war experi- 
ence had brought home to him the need 
for digging into the causes of the extensive 
wastage of manpower in the United States 
This excellent study is the first resultant 
publication. 

The first part sketches the growth of 
general education in the United States, 
with the consequent decline in illiteracy, 
from 1890 to 1950. Despite the progress of 
that period, more than 1.5 million men of 
draft age were illiterate at the outbreak of 
World War II, while over four million of 
the nation’s working force had less than 
five years’ schooling. 

The second part presents the military 
performance of a sampling of 400 out of 
more than 300,000 illiterates or very poorly 
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educated who received a training up to 
twelve weeks in reading and writing after 
their induction into the Army. The anal- 
ysis indicates that almost 75 per cent of 
this group served successfully as soldiers. 


In the third part the authors recommend 
that the Army induct greater numbers of 
poorly-educated men who, with further 
fundamental schooling, can become good 
soldiers. They point out the advisability of 
federal aid to poorer states for the improve- 
ment of their educational systems. They 
sternly warn, in conclusion, of the danger 
of continuing waste of manpower due 
largely to deficient education, particularly 
in the South. 


Joun E. Brewetrt, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


THE CHANGED POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF THE NEGRO, 1915- 
1940.—By Elbert Lee Tatum. Expo- 
sition Press, New York, 1952, 205 pp. 
$3.00. 


This brief history of the American Ne- 
gro’s political behavior is an elaboration of 
the author’s doctoral dissertation for his 
history degree at Loyola of Chicago. 

Though the period treated is 1915-40, 
the first quarter covers routine historical 
backgrounds. Another section traces the 
Republican Party’s relations with the Ne- 
gro from Lincoln’s time. All told, about 
half the book recapitulates historical 
trends more adequately handled in Braw- 
ley’s Short History of the American Negro 
and Frazier’s Negro in the United States. 

The core of its original research is a 
loosely-knit survey of press opinion about 
political issues of ten presidential cam- 
paigns prior to 1940. The traditional ad- 
herence of the American Negro to the 
Emancipation Party is outlined in some 
detail. The causes of the bolt from the 
Republican party are analyzed. Democrats’ 
efforts under Al Smith and Roosevelt to 
capture the so-called “Negro vote” are 
more or less adequately described. 

One looks in vain, however, for the sci- 
entific statistical study of voting behavior 
such as that represented by Lazarsfeld’s 
ingenious work or that of Henry Lee 
Moon in his political essay, Balance of 
Power: The Negro Vote. There is no 
ward-by-ward analysis of election re- 
turns in predominantly Negro city areas 
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to substantiate the opinions cited. 

In fact, at least once when statistics on 
voting behavior are presented they are 
analyzed at a level of incredible fatuity. A 
sample: 


In 1932 Roosevelt’s popular vote was 
7,060,016 more than Hoover’s (Roose- 
velt—22,821,857 } Hoover’s—15,761,841). 
while he received 472 of the electoral 
votes to Hoover’s 59. In 1936, however. 
President Roosevelt polled 27,476,673: 
while Governor Landon polled 16,679,583 
that is, Roosevelt had 10,797,090 more 
popular votes and 523 electoral votes out 
of a total of 531. The significance ex- 
pressed and implied by these statistics 
lies in the fact that Mr. Roosevelt was 
more popular after his first term than 
before. (Pp. 149-50) 


Because of this type of superficial analy- 
sis, the book leaves much room for fur- 
ther study of the basic problems of how 
the few Negro voters actually cast their 
ballots and whether they did vote as a 


solid bloc. 
Abert S. Forey, S.J. 
Spring Hill College 


IN SOUTH 
P. Dvorin. 
Chica- 


RACIAL SEPARATION 
AFRICA.—By Eugene 
University of Chicago Press, 
go, 1952, 256 pp. $4.50. 


South Africa’s apartheid has been woven 
about all social and political institutions of 
the land. Newspapers recently mentioned 
drastic penalties set by law for the posses 
sion of a “subversive” book. 

In Mr. Dvorin’s work (which probably 
would be considered quite subversive there) 
one sees the background and human ele 
ments. The author shows that the racial 
attitude of the ruling class in South Africa 
is traditional (much as in the American 
South), based on premises long kept sacred 
in the Dutch Reformed church. Thus he 
can call apartheid not merely a_ political 
party’s “misty phraseology,” but rather a 
“clear-cut, easily defined and deeply rooted 
church doctrine.” (p. 189) In Dutch R« 
formed “moral,” theologicalls 
sound, and necessary. 


eyes, it is 
quite logical 
The last chapter analyzes both facts 
presented and certain inadequate or un- 
realistic interpretations. While the view- 
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is far from pessimistic, the reader of 
he summation must lament that no fruit- 
nd peaceful solution is in sight. 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J 


THE PEOPLE OF LOUISIANA.—By 
T. Lynn Smith and Homer L. Hitt. 
Louisiana State University Press, 
3aton Rouge, 1952, 272 pp. $5.00. 


Here is a good example of joint author- 
hip, a collaboration so smooth that each 
hor “is willing to assume complete re- 
onsibility for all the analyses and state- 
nts included.” 

They may well feel not only responsibil- 
ty, but also pride in an excellent work. 
Smith has long been known for his studies 
of Louisiana’s people, since his researches 
began in 1932, and it is chiefly these papers 
vhich make up the present collection. 
Growth of population, rate of reproduc- 
tion, migration, characteristics of the 

ople, religious affiliation and distribution 

the parishes of the state are the chief 
bjects covered. 

The authors believe that demography’s 

blest aim should be the wider service of 

e people, and this thesis is developed in 

e last chapter’s survey of population 

idy in contemporary society. 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


OUR LOVE AFFAIR WITH GER- 
MANY.—By Hans Hobe. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1953, 247 pp. 
$3.00. 


The author of this volume is eminently 
qualified to speak of the new Germany. 
From 1945 to 1952 he was engaged in 
ournalism in Germany at the _ highest 
levels. He is, as a result, familiar with 
ll the problems and policies of the U. S. 

cupation. 

Mr. Hobe’s book relates with interest 
nd insight innumerable facts which even 
the closest student of post-war Germany 
would not have seen. He reviews for his 
readers the latest developments in the 
social, economic and cultural life of West- 
ern Germany. It is regrettable to have to 
innounce that Mr. Hobe’s deductions from 
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his rich tapestry of facts are not always 
acceptable, 

First of all, Mr. Hobe is more than a 
little irate at the policies of the Occupa 
tion. He disapproves of Nuremburg, frowns 
on the methods of denazification and takes 
a very dim view of German rearmament. 
Mr. Hobe is not always clear or consistent 
in his reasons for these convictions; indeed 
one is sometimes at a loss to understand 
how an intelligent reporter who under 
stands communism and the position of the 
West can at the same time minimize the 
importance of the rearmament of Germany 

Mr. Hobe is to be complimented on a 
valuable factual book, but it is a pity that 
his judgment lacks the balance displayed 
by Drew Middleton in his The Defense 
of Western Europe. 

Rospert F. Drinan S.J 
Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN AC- 
TION.—By H. B. Alden. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, Ithaca, New York, 
1953, 204 pp. $3.50. 

For readers interested in the recent 
progress made in rural reconstruction in 
the Near and Middle East, this book con- 
tains a wealth of material. 

Under the auspices of the Food and Ag- 
ricultural Organization (F.A.O.), by 
means of extension procedures in various 
countries, the author shows the real need 
for rural improvement to stem the tide 
of communism and to relieve the misery 
of frequently-exploited peoples. Each chap- 
ter explains how each country responded, 
how traditions had to be gradually broken 
down through a worth-while program of 
reform. 

The first nine chapters deal with type- 
studies in rural areas of Iran, Greece, 
Syria, Lebanon, Eritrea, Macedonia and 
Greece. The reconstruction program 
touches almost every phase of farm life 
ranging from personal and public health 
to home improvement and the diversifica- 
tion of crops. 

The last two chapters show that capa- 
ble leaders must be developed among the 
natives so that the real help can come 
from within the countries themselves; that 
“westerners” should “make haste slowly” 
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to achieve their objectives avoid disap 
pointing the native peoples, eradicate super- 
stitions and inadequate but traditional sys- 
tems of land tenure and the like. 

The book is well written, has numerous 
and timely illustrations and makes for 
“easy and enjoyable reading,” for even the 
most casual reader. 


Joun W. CONOYER 
St. Louis University 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMY.—By Wil- 
liam Ashworth. Longmans, Green, 
London, 1952, 255 pp. $3.25. 


The author traces from 1850 through 
1950 profound changes in national econ- 
omies resulting from wide employment of 
machines and the consequent changes in 
the international order. Chief among 
these was the newly woven web of trade 
into which all nations were drawn, as they 
advanced in the realization of full indus- 
trial potentials. In the discussion of this 
interaction the book achieves most success. 

The book’s scope could scarcely be 
broader in that the problems of economic 
experience of each important nation are 
contrasted and compared. As a result, 
many aspects are left undeveloped and 
more clarifying statistics are needed. What 
the book loses by lack of detail is com- 
pensated by clarity of outline and high- 
lighting of major trends and causes. Writ- 
ten from an_ historical viewpoint and 
free of the restricting mold of economic 
theory (no one of which is adequate to 
explain the whole period) the book is 
unique. One is tempted to predict that 
there will be many more studies under- 
taken from the same unbiased point of 
view in the near future. 


Paut P. Harsrecnt, S.J. 
West Baden College 


WHAT IS A JEW?—By Rabbi Morris 
N. Kertzer. The World Publishing 
Co., New York, 1958, 214 pp. $2.50. 


Rabbi Kertzer asks and answers briefly 
and clearly dozens of questions that anyone 
would like to ask about Jews. He divides 
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his book into major sections, easy for con- 
sultation, including “What is a Jew?” 
“Jews and the Community,” “Marriage and 
the Family,’ “Religious Law and Ritual,” 
“Customs and Traditional Feasts and 
Fasts,” “Modern Israel” and “Jews and 
Christians.” Several pages of bibliography 
are included at the end of this book. 

In this informative book we read such 
statements as these: “The Jewish concept of 
sin has grown and changed through the 
centuries. Today, only the extreme 
orthodox still cling to the literal belief in 
the coming of a Messiah. . . . When hu- 
manity has reached a level of true en- 
lightenment, kindliness and justice, that 
will be the Day of the Messiah... . Ac- 
cording to Jewish law, every man and wife 
have a solemn obligation to bring at least 
two children into the world, . . . Judaism 
has always sanctioned birth control under 
certain conditions; ... the sanctity of mar- 
riage is not in reproduction. It is in the 
bond that exists between husband, wife and 
the children they want and love.” 

Family solidarity is emphasized, zeal for 
learning is lauded, firm belief in one God 
is insisted upon. This book is a creditable 
job in presenting so much useful informa- 
tion in so brief a space. 


EuGENE J. JAKUBEK, S.J 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kansas 


HENRI COMTE de SAINT-SIMON, 
1760-1825: Selected Writings.—Edi- 
ted and translated by F. M. H. Mark- 
ham. Macmillan, New York, 1952, li, 
116 pp. $2.00. 


Saint-Simon is one of the earliest and 
most influential French socialists. Char- 
acterized more by acute prescience of the 
trend of events than by scientific accu- 
racy, his writings on the development of 
economic feudalism and on the need for 
social organization (he early outlined a 
plan for the parliamentary union of Eu- 
rope) won him an enthusiastic following. 
His New Christianity greatly influenced 
Auguste Comte, who had associated him- 
self with Saint-Simon as a_ secretary. 

Since his writings are difficult to come 
by even in French and scarcely available 
in English, Professor Markham has pre- 
pared a brief anthology for the Blackwell 
series of political texts. The selection in- 
cludes On Social Organization, Introduc- 
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tion to the Scientific Studies of the Nine- 
teenth Century, Essay on the Science of 
Man, Letters from an Inhabitant of Ge- 
neva, Letters of Saint-Simon to an Ameri- 
can and The Organizer, in excerpt, and 
Reorganization of the European Commu- 
nity and New Christianity, substantially 
complete. The usefulness of the work is 
enhanced by a full, clear introduction. It 
would have been further increased by an 
index. 


THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT TO KNOW.— 
By Harold L. Cross. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1953, xxiv, 
405 pp. $5.50. 


The author, counsel for the New York 
Herald Tribune and lecturer at Columbia 
University on libel and other laws affect- 
ing journalism, was commissioned by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 

report on the people’s right of access 
to information about their governments. 
[he report resulted in this book, a legal 
eference work containing statutes and 
court decisions throughout our country 
which pertain to the public’s right to in- 
spect governmental records. 


Mr. Cross begins with a basic treatment 
of his subject. He writes of the sources 
f law, statutes, court decisions, official 
regulations, opinions of attorneys general, 
ind the history and definition of public 
records before he presents the more specific 
chapters on “political records,” judicial 
records, state, municipal and federal legis- 
lative and administrative proceedings. 


The book is primarily intended as an aid 
to newspapermen in their attempt to dig 
ut information from official sources. Its 
scope of interest falls naturally far wider 
than that. 


WILLIAM LEsTER, S.J. 
Alma College 


IDEAS OF THE GREAT ECONO- 
MISTS.—By George Soule. Viking 
Press, New York, 1952, 218 pp. $3.50. 


When a writer treats some 54 econo- 


mists from Plato to Keynes, in 28 pages 
the reviewer is faced with a difficult task. 
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Happily, Mr. Soule titles his book ideas. 
Thus, he does not pretend to be compre- 
hensive. However, this can be said—Mr. 
Soule does not understand the medieval 
Church, and his interpretation of some of 
the economists of the past four centuries 
would be questioned by qualified scholars. 


His comments on economic order in the 
Middle Ages show that the author thinks 
the Church was imposing a control totally 
foreign to that order in condemning usury. 
If justice has no place in the function of 
supply and demand, we can expect little 
better than the law of the jungle to be 
master of economic life. 


Perhaps I might best sum up my opinion 
of Mr. Soule’s book by suggesting that the 
beginner in the history of economic theory 
look elsewhere for his knowledge. The 
economist who does frequent or occasional 
writing might profit by a careful study, 
not of the content, but of the author’s lucid 
style. 


FRANK G. ZIEGLER 
St. Marys, Kansas 


THE MEXICAN VENTURE: From Po- 
litical to Industrial Revolution in 
Mexico.—By Tomme Clark Call. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. 
1953, xii, 273 pp. $4.50. 


“This book is designed as an objective 
report on the social, economic, and political 
progress of the Republic of Mexico, with 
special emphasis on recent developments. 
It is an effort . . . to view what the Revo- 
lution has accomplished toward forging a 
nation, and to consider what the future 
may hold for the people.” 


Mr. Call has made a worthwhile contri- 
bution which any serious student of Latin 
America should read. The author shows 
an understanding of the forces at play in 
the complex Mexican political, economic 
and social life. President Ruiz Cortines 
and others responsible for the government 
of Mexico would do well to consider the 
recommendations offered at the end of 
Chapter 9, e.g., “ ... Mexico’s industriali- 
zation program should be slowed suffi- 
ciently to allow all other elements of the 
economy to catch up and to permit diver- 
sion of enough effort and resources to 
accelerate agricultural improvement, cur- 
rently the heaviest drag on general eco- 
nomic development.” (p. 138) 
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On the whole the touchy subject of the 
Catholic Church in Mexico is treated with 
fairness. However, here and there remarks 
such as “They have given the lives of their 
sons to generals who traded that blood for 
a bucket of silver, and they have entrusted 
their souls to priests who have plotted with 
their oppressors,” (p. 8) reveal a somewhat 
unjust picture of the Church. No one will 
deny that there were unfaithful priests in 
the course of Mexican history. But to 
identify the Church’s activity with these 
isolated individuals is not in keeping with 
the overall scholarly tenor of the book. 


Victor FERNANDEZ, S.J. 
Alma College 


BUILDING AMERICA’S HEALTH.— 
Health Publications Institute, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, 1953, 143 pp. 


This is a one-volume condensation of 
the official Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the Nation. 
In a little less than 150 pages the pub- 
lishers have tried to present the highlights 
of the Report which appeared in five 
volumes totaling more than 1,600 pages. 
The findings and recommendations set 
forth in Volume I of the official Report are 
carried verbatim in this volume. Very 
little of Volumes II and III of the original 
are repeated here, since these volumes con- 
tain the raw data on which Volume I was 


based. Two papers, one on compulsory 
health insurance and one on voluntary 
plans, are reprinted from Volume IV. 


Finally, a summary is given of the princi- 
pal subjects discussed in Volume V which 
reported the comments and opinions of the 
400 citizens who had testified. This work 
can be recommended as a brief and rela- 
tively inexpensive summary of the official 
Report. 


WAR, PEACE, AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN MIND.—By James Thayer Ad- 
dison. Seabury Press, Greenwich, 
Conn., 1953, xii, 112 pp. $2.00. 


This small volume comprises an exposi- 
tion and refutation of the two major types 
of pacifism. The exposition adds very little 
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to the concept the ordinary educated person 
has of pacifism. The refutation is better, 
In it the author speaks of love and peace 
in terms which show a good, personal, 
quasi-philosophical grasp of the truth, 
without, however, being quite as clear and 
concisely exact as Catholic schoolmen 
would like. His doctrine does not quite 
measure up to St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas on the same subjects, and in it 
are occasional statements which if taken in 
barren literalness would be grossly erro- 
neous; nevertheless the author does show 
a good understanding of the matter. 


WILLIAM Lester, S.J. 
Alma College 


THE FAMILY: From Institution to 
Companionship.—By Ernest W. Bur- 
gess and Harvey J. Locke. Second 
Edition. American Book Co., New 
York, 1953, xiv, 728 pp. $5.75. 


This second edition of Burgess and 
Locke’s widely used text has no substan- 
tial additions. However, some recent re- 
search findings and most of the latest 
pertinent statistics have been incorporated 
so that the text is now up to date. Their 
thesis that the family is in a transitional 
state from institution to companionship is 
maintained, and those of us who found 
their original statement to be a somewhat 
naive over-simplification of what is happen- 
ing to the family throughout the world 
have discovered no reasons for changing 
our verdict in the intervening years. In 
spite of the fumbling formulation of its 
general thesis, the work has many excellent 
features which will justify its continued use 
as one of the leading textbooks for family 
courses available. 


PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES A N D 
POLICIES.—By Dale Yoder, Pren- 
tice-Hall Inc., New York, 1952, xxx, 
602 pp. $7.95. 


Dale Yoder, Professor of Economics 
and Director of the Industrial Relations 
Center at the University of Minnesota, is 
no stranger to students of industrial rela- 
tions. His aim in this volume is to pro- 
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ile a systematic outline of industrial re- 
lations. 
He describes the formal structure of a 
poration, showing clearly how it is or- 
canized to secure greatest efficiency. Then 
» introduces the human element that is to 
this organization, pointing out how 
en are selected and trained to maximize 
roduction. He indicates some of the 
roblems of promotion and reviews the 
npact of unionism on employment rela- 
tionships. The second half of the book, 
levoted to motivation and morale among 
rkers, emphasizes the need of good 
communications, wage and salary admin- 
tration, personnel rating. 
Especially good features of the book are 
e case problem and the suggestions for 
tudy and research. These should enliven 
class discussion and bring theoretical con- 
iderations closer to practice. Had the 
thor grouped chapters dealing with re- 
lated matter into sections and labeled them 
cordingly, it would have facilitated the 
] — , — af , 
ider’s own synthesis of the field. How- 
ever he shows a commendable zeal for ac- 
curate definitions, a decided help to clarity. 
This is an excellent text book, a compre- 
hensive and_ restrained exposition of 
rather involved matter. 


JoserpH M. Fatton, S.J. 
Weston College 
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GRAVITY AND GRACE.—By Simone 
Weil. (Translated by Arthur Wills.) 
Putnam, New York, 1952, vi, 236 pp. 
$3.50. 


This is the third work by the remark- 
able young Frenchwoman who, a Jew all 
her short life, experienced nevertheless an 
extraordinary attraction to the Person and 
religion of Christ. Like the first of her 
works in English, Waiting on God, this 
work is religious in character; like the 
second, The Need for Roots, it consists of 
detached notes collected and arranged by 
Gustave Thibon, who has written an in- 
troduction for the book. 

The 38 topics into which the jottings are 
gathered range across most of the known 
interests of the strange young French phil- 
osopher, but there is a preponderance of the 
somber feelings which were always, ap- 
parently, a part of her thought. The con- 
cept of gravity, by which she meant a kind 
of centripetal force drawing all things to 
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seek a false autonomy independently of 
God, runs through the whole of this work 
—as the title suggests. 

American readers will have to wait for 
the translation of Lettre a un Religieux be- 
fore they will be able to form a rounded 
understanding of Miss Weil’s religious po- 
sition. This book, however, while less re- 
vealing than Waiting on God, contains 
many startling religious insights and some 
profound observations about the social 
chaos of our age which are reminiscent of 
The Need for Roots. At the same time, 
Gravity and Grace clearly shows her pro- 
rg independence of all religious groups: 

the Jewish heritage of her fathers, Chris- 
tianity, toward which she experier iced both 
attraction and repulsion, and Marxism, with 
which she fought as a dissident ally. 


THE CANA MOVEMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES.—By Alphonse H. 
Clemens. Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, 1953, 54 
pp. $0.75 
This survey represents the first serious 

attempt to ascertain the facts relative to 

the growth of the Cana Movement, its 
techniques and procedures. Through the 
cooperation of the various chancery offices, 
diocesan leaders in the movement were lo- 
cated and sent questionnaires seeking perti- 
nent information. Cana was found in 
eighty-seven dioceses in 1950. The study 
reveals that both Cana and Pre-Cana — 

ferences have multiplied rapidly and while 
remaining uniform in aim have pwct sso 
considerable variety in technique and pro- 
cedure. The overall picture of this rela- 
tively new movement is impressive and 
encouraging. 


SEL ECTION I: A Yearbook of Contem- 
por, ited by Cecily 
Satine and Donald Nicholl. Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1953, xxii, 216 
pp. $3.00. 


This work consists of thirteen scholarly 
articles, eight of them in translation. The 
studies have been drawn from six fields of 
human learning: anthropology, _ biblical 
study, psychology, philosophy, theology and 
biology. All are characterized by a broad 
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and integrated point of view about man 
and, in most cases, a quite explicit accept- 
ance of the integrating role of Christianity. 


The editors who compiled the selections 
have not sought unity of subject matter. 
On the contrary, the topics range from 
modern logic to the Antichrist and from 
the religion of primitives to scripture com- 
mentary. They are unified by their inte- 
grated understanding of man and of human 
knowledge. 


The editors share the opinion that con- 
temporary scholarship is fragmented—and 
vitiated—by overspecialization and that the 
atomization of learning both prevents a 
unified view of man and the world and 
transforms the academic realm of the uni- 
versity into a multiversity. They further 
believe that the fragmentation of learning 
is only a symptom of contemporary man’s 
chaotic understanding of himself. 


The essays included in Selection I (which 
the editors hope to produce annually) have 
been chosen from hundreds of scholarly 
studies because they combine respectable 
scholarly attainment with a sound and 
ordered grasp of reality. In this latter 
quality they demonstrate precisely the at- 
tribute that is lacking in much piecemeal 
empirical research. 


SIGNS OF LIFE.—By Francois Louvel, 
O.P. and Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. Fides 
Publishers, Chicago, 1953, ix, 134 pp. 
$2.75. 


The social implications of religion have 
become increasingly a subject of interest in 
recent years. Father de Lubac’s Catholi- 
cism: The Social Implications of Dogma, 
a minor classic of this genre, inspired the 
French novelist, Romain Rolland, to say, 
“T have never realized better than when 
reading this book the unpardonable wrong 
done to the French spirit by the ‘lay’ State 
when it effaced from the philosophical cur- 
riculum the whole development of Cath- 
olic thought from antiquity down to the 
Middle Ages.” And numerous more spe- 
cialized studies have followed Lubac’s work. 


The present little book is an exposition 
of the sacramental system prepared orig- 
inally by the editor of Fétes et Saisons, 
then revised for an American audience by 
Father Putz. While it is a general exposi- 
tion of the sacraments, its notable virtues 
are that the exposition is presented from 
a layman’s point of view, it stresses the 
liturgical significance of the sacraments 
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and singles out for consideration much of 
the rich social fruitfulness of the sacra- 
ments. 

Emphasis upon the primary role of the 
sacraments as signs which signify and con- 
fer grace has tended to obscure a subsid- 
iary function. By providential design they 
are also a highly unified, remarkable com- 
plete and extraordinarily rich set of initi- 
ation rites of a religious culture superior 
not only to the practices of primitive cul- 
tures but far more to the haphazard con- 
ventions of our secularized age. 


THE ORGANIZED SOCIAL APOSTO- 
LATE OF ALBERT DE MUN.—By 
Sister Miriam Lynch, O.S.U. Catholic 
University Press, Washington, 1952, 
x, 234. $2.50. 


This doctoral thesis examines one as- 
pect of the social activity of Albert de 
Mun. Conservative and anti-revolutionary 
pioneer . of Catholic social thought in 
France around 1870, de Mun helped keep 
the movement alive during the desolate 
years after the collapse of the democratic 
movement (1848-53). By definition the 
thesis takes no direct account of de Mun’s 
achievements in the Chamber of Deputies, 
except insofar as these are related to or- 
ganizations established to influence social! 
legislation. It gives a good survey of the 
organizations de Mun established or with 
which he worked for the spread of Cath- 
olic social thought. 


THE WORLD OF SILENCE.—By Max 
Picard. Preface by Gabriel Marcel. 
Regnery, Chicago, 1952, 231 pp. 
$2.50. 


Max Picard, a promising Swiss diag- 
nostician at the University of Heidelberg, 
gave up medical practice to study philos- 
ophy. Son of Jewish parents, he was 
converted to Catholicism in 1939, In this 
book he is back to diagnosis. The pre- 
scription he writes for society’s aches: 
silence. 

This is not exclusively his topic. In the 
32 essays which comprise this book he has 
much to say about the reverse of silence— 
words, music, noise. It is not an easy 
book to read, possibly because Picard, as 
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n architect of language, tends towards the 

vertical and static rather than the dynamic 
nd horizontal. However, if the reader is 
willing to study it, to make allowance for 
poetic exaggeration and for the frequently 
strained use of pathetic fallacy (as well as 
for a number of typographical errors), he 
vill be rewarded with rich insights of a 
veritable connoisseur of silence. 


“A trivial subject on which to write a 
book,” some may say. They forget that 
many people today envy the muted monks 
of a Trappist monastery, that the Pope 
grants a plenary indulgence to those who 
commit themselves to even the brief si- 
lence of a retreat, that God said long ago 
through an inspired writer, “Come with 
Me into a silent place apart, and I will 
speak to thy soul.” 


Eart A. WEIS, S.J. 
Weston College 


IN PRAISE OF WORK.—By Raoul 
Plus, S.J. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Maryland, 1952, 181 pp. 
$2.50. 


In Part One Father Plus considers work 
in general, calling attention to qualities it 
must have to be worthwhile: care, imag- 
ination, perseverance, energy, conscien- 
tiousness, charity. A second part com- 
prises ten essays relating to work in par- 
ticular professions. In Part Three Fa- 
ther Plus discusses priestly and religious 
work, by sketching the lives of outstand- 
ing exemplars, ancient and recent, of this 
type of vocation. Unfortunately, this part 
is misnamed “Professions That are Voca- 
tions,’—as if none of the lay professions 
treated in the second part were to be con- 
sidered vocations. 

The reader will find here some piquant 
observations and striking anecdotes; but 
with them he must accept the disunified 
character of the work and a few pages of 
doubtful relevance. For American readers 
there are two further difficulties. Father 
Plus addresses almost exclusively his fel- 
low Frenchmen, with countless allusions to 
persons little-known outside of France. The 
distinctively British quality of the transla- 
tion results in a book that lacks the ring 
ot actuality in mid-century America. 


Joun F. Crarxson, S.J. 
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SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL—By Mer. 
Jean Calvert, translated by Lancelot 
C. Sheppard. David McKay, New 
York, 1952, 302 pp. $5. 


The idealized portrait of St. Vincent 
presented in the movie Monsieur Vincent 
can be supplemented by this factual bi- 
ography. Vincent is well portrayed in 
his function as leader of the many char- 
itable forces that helped save France 
spiritually and materially in the mid-sev- 
enteenth century, the most notable of them 
being his own Congregation of the Mis- 
sion and the Sisters of Charity. 


Yet Vincent was no “planner.” “He 
waited on circumstances, ready to harness 
to his purpose those within his reach, as 
they evolved from the logic of events.” 
(p. 96) When Providence had put a task 
before him, then Vincent could act. The 
personal magnetism of his sanctity aroused 
generosity, even heroism, in others. His 
organizational genius kept charitable works 
from being vitiated by impulse, waste or 
exploitation. By his attention to details 
he was able to vivify the whole undertak- 
ing with his own supernatural love for 
each person in distress. It is leadership 
like this that “organized charity” always 
requires. The merit of this biography does 
not lie in any definitive, scholarly charac- 
ter, but rather in the inspirational power of 
its picture of the lovable Monsieur Vincent 
at work. 


Joun F. Crarxson, S.J. 


THE ENIGMA OF THE HERE- 
AFTER.—By Pau! Siwek, S.J. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, 1952, 
xiv, 140 pp. $3.00. 


The problem of the future life has al- 
ways perplexed the men of this world, and 
many solutions have been advanced. A 
critique of one of these solutions—re-in- 
carnationism—is the subject of this brief 
volume by Father Siwek. The author out- 
lines the theory of the re-incarnation of 
souls, professed by many ancient peoples 
and still the principal dogma of much of 
Oriental humanity. 

The major part of this work, however, is 
devoted to a comprehensive refutation of 
Theosophist doctrine. 


Father Siwek points out the chief diffi- 
culty in the theory of re-incarnationism: 
we retain no memory of our alleged former 
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lives. Realizing the magnitude of this 
difficulty, Theosophists seek instances of 
such memories. These arguments are han- 
dled individually by the author and refuted 
with a plethora of scientific facts. 

The third and final section of this book 
develops the dangerous moral and ethical 
consequences of the Theosophists’ theory 
of re-incarnation, which does away with 


sanction. 
Joun R. McCatt, S.J. 
Weston College 


LETTERS ON ART AND LITERA- 
TURE.—By Francois Mauriac. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1953, 
120 pp. 

Cast in the form of open letters, these 
are the random reflections of a great con- 
temporary Catholic writer. Their title is 
misleadingly narrow: they range, with 


varying significance, over most of the area 
of life. Readers of SOCIAL ORDER will be 
especially interested in Mauriac’s scathing 
commentaries upon human politics and in 
the suggestions that he makes for sustain 
ing hope despite the pessimism that pet 
vades the world. 

Some of the import of Mauriac’s thought 
will be lost upon those who are unfamiliar 
with the many French names that he uses 
as points of reference. But no Catholic can 
fail to be inspired by the fiery words that 
spring from the heart of the great lover of 
Christ who reveals himself in these letters 
to much better advantage than in his prize- 
winning novels. 

Not the least remarkable thing about this 
collection is the fact that the consistent 
beauty of Mauriac’s writing has been pre- 
served with uncommon success in Mario 
Pei’s translation. 

Patrick J. Rice, S.J. 
West Baden College 
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Future Symposia 


In your December, 1953, issue, page 471, 
you requested suggestions for future sym- 
posia. May I make one or two? 


1. The present condition of human lib- 
erty in the United States. The symposium 
would involve both an historical report of 
invasions and attacks, if any, on freedom 
and some speculative comment on the 
principles involved in the problem of main- 
taining internal security without jeopardiz- 
ing or reducing legitimate exercise of 
liberty. 

2. A symposium on the whole church- 
state issue. The recent address of the Holy 
Father would be an excellent basis for 
such a discussion. 

3. United States immigration 
laws, needs and moral obligations. 

4. The international community and 
social order of which the Holy Father 
seems to be thinking and speaking more 
and more these days. 


policy, 


DonaLp McDoNALD 
Davenport, Iowa 
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Social Dynamics 


Our sociology seminar is giving the so- 
cial dynamics in the United States a re- 
gional scrutiny following Dr. Odum’s pat- 
tern, and SOCIAL ORDER is splendid for 
bracketing some facts in the immediate 
picture we have not found elsewhere. 

SISTER Mary AQulINIcE, O.P. 
Rosary College 
River Forest, III. 


Union Appeals Board 


Your recent I.S.0. Forum on Civil 
Rights in Unions was interesting and use- 
ful. It indicates the vitality of unions and 
the variety both of procedures and of 
attitudes that can exist in lively, demo- 
cratic organizations. 

The essential element in such procedures 
is independence of j udicial systems— 
whether they be constituted within or 
without the union structure. In this light 
the situation is parallel to our own judicial 
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em, i.e., the substantially independent 
ive as opposed to the judge responsive 
in electorate. Our public experience 
these lines might prove of some 
in what seems an analogous. situa- 


Tuomas M. Quinn, S.J. 
llarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Tremendous Help 


The students of D’Youville College 
would like you to know how much we 
enjoy SOCIAL ORDER. We find it a tremen- 

us help with work in Industrial Rela- 
ons courses, and a valuable aid in 
keeping up with current social thought. 

Patricia M. KLockKE 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
o 


Gandhi and India 


Your October [1953] issue had 
some very interesting articles. The one 
by Father Clump turned out to be a 

oughtful statement of the problem. It 

ems however to leave things up in the 
is Gandhi’s program feasible under 
present conditions? Can’t India work out 
a use of capital and mass production 
which would not have the bad results he 
envisions ? 

I'd like to see Clump follow up his 
iece. His conclusions came to me as a 
it of surprise. 

The line-up of future articles looks very 
good too. 


S. J. De Pays 


New York City 


Why Call ICP “Catholic?” 


Father Land says in the current issue 
[Protestants on Industry Councils,” Jan- 
uary, 1954, pp. 7-12] that the ICP, if it 
“is ever to become a reality in the United 
States, will have to be accepted by our 
preponderantly Protestant community. It 
is important, then, to know what Protest- 
ants think about ICP.” 

While I agree that it is important (ex- 
eedingly important) to know what our 
Protestant brothers are thinking along 
these lines and to try to appreciate their 
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criticisms, I think that Father Land as 
sumes two facts which just aren’t so. 


1. I don’t think that the ICP (or som 
variety of it) has forever to be present 
to the Protestant community as a “Catholic 
proposal.” a] he 
the economic system, which some Catholics 
describe as the Industry Council System, 
has been proposed in more or less similar 
fashion by other persons and groups. I 
would oppose a possessive approach by 
Catholics to the reconstruction of the so- 
cial order. I’m sure that Father Land 
will agree with me on this. 


basic reorganization § of 


2. It isn’t a question of Protestants qua 
Protestants accepting the ICP but a ques 
tion of various institutional groupings ac 
cepting the basic ICP ideas. Within these 
institutional groupings there will be 
Protestants, Jews, Catholics and others, of 
course. While I don’t want to underes 
timate the importance of official or semi- 
official Protestant social thinking upon 
Protestants - in - industry - labor - and - 
government, I think that the most effective 
effort to gain sympathy for ICP ideas will 
be to these men as employers, workers, 
public officiais, as members of a given oc- 
cupational group. 

Nothing in the above paragraphs is to 
be construed as minimizing my appreciation 
for Father Land’s article. I’m only con- 
cerned with his first two sentences. 


Ep M 


ARCINIAK 
Catholic Labor Alliance 
Chicago, Ill. 


Father Land’s Comment 


Mr. Marciniak rightly assumes that I 
will agree with him when he says that 
“ICP (or some variety of it) does not 


have forever to be presented ... as a 
further with 


Catholic proposal.” I agree 
his second point—at least in substance. 
The reason for my article was that I 


probably estimate more strongly than Mr. 
Marciniak “the importance of official or 
semi-official Protestant social thinking upon 
Protestants in industry, labor and govern- 
ment.” 

Surely—to consider 
Protestant businessmen, 
ideas, would run 


just one group 
interested in suc 
across the various ma- 
terials I discussed. In all likelihood it 
would impress them that, first, their 
Church social institutes are not much taken 
with the idea, and secondly, that such 
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serious questions were raised in two par- 
ticularly notable publications. In any case, 
the type of problem raised in these publica- 
tions seems to be precisely the kind of 
problem the Protestant businessman—and, 
I believe, Catholic as well—is likely to 
have. 

Puivip S. Lanp, S.J. 
New York City 


Philosophy of Social Work 


In common with Arthur Foehrenbach 
I was surprised to find a Catholic re- 
viewer designating the lettmotiv of Bis- 
no’s undisciplined book as a wise and use- 
ful thing. Even a non-Catholic reviewer, 
Grace Coyle, has said that “she could not 
escape the impression that the constant 
comparison with the Catholic viewpoint 
only resulted in an apparent lack of bal- 
ance in presentation and one which did 
not do justice to the very large body of 
agreement existing in those areas of phi- 
losophy, nearest to practice at least, among 
social workers of many religious faiths.” 
I would have thought that any Catholic 
social worker reviewing this book would 
have immediately realized that Bisno’s 
mélange of quotations does not begin to 
give a Catholic viewpoint. 

That there are differences in the philos- 
ophy of social work, not only between 
Catholics and non-Catholics, but also be- 
tween a variety of sub-cultures within the 
non-Catholic group, is certain, but this 
book does little to shed light on where the 
differences lie and even less on the many 
areas of agreement. 

Philosophy is a science which studies a 
thing through its ultimate causes, but there 
are four orders of causality, of which 
final causality is only one. Certainly there 
is general agreement in social work as to 
the basic principles that enter into its ef- 
ficient causality: the principles of self- 
determination, of particularizaton, of ac- 
ceptance, of relationship. I do not quite 
understand Mrs. Roche’s cryptic refer- 
ence to Catholic charity. Is not charity a 
virtue which infuses a person? 

Since we lack a Catholic journal of 
social work, SOCIAL ORDER would be doing 
a great service to the many Catholic social 
workers on this continent if it opened up 
its pages to a fuller exploration of this im- 
portant topic. 


SwitHunN Bowers, O.M.I. 
Ottawa, Canada 
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